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NOTES CONTRIBUTORS 


Rev. C. R. Hacer, M. LD., D.D., whose obituary we publish 
this month, labored for twenty-seven years in China in connection 
with the American Board. His practical experience. in schools 
and country fields is the background for this posthumous article. _ 


Mrs. H. J. ConRADSON is a member of the Swedish American 
Mission Covenant (Lutheran) who has been in China nine years, 
Most of this time has been spent in educational work. Some work 
has also been done for women inthe home. Her article is there- 
fore the result of considerable practical experience. 


Rev. Gro. D. ByErs is a member of the American Presby- 
terian Mission (North) who has been in China eleven years. His 
account of a hitherto untouched a is interesting and stimu- 
lating. | 


Dr. G. W. is of the Southern Baptist 
Mission in Wuchow, Kwangsi. In his article, ‘‘The Use of 
Chemical Experiments in Preaching to the Chinese,’’ he has prac- 
tically applied his scientific knowledge to the pronation of a 
number of helpful object lessons. 


Rev. W. A. TATCHELL, M.D., M.R.C. S. (Eng.), L. R ok I 
is a member of the Wesleyan Methodist Mission who has been in 
China about sixteen years. Most of this time he has been engaged 
in medical work. He is the originator of the Purity League for 
Youths and the author of several books and tracts in English and — 
Chinese along this line. He treats a somewhat old subject vanes a 
new standpoint. 

Rev. A. H. Smita, D.D., LL,.D., is a member of the die 
Board Mission who has been in China forty-five years. He has 
worked in a number of places, spending most of his time in evangel- 
istic and literary work. He is the author of a number of books 
on China, a member of the China Continuation Committee and of - 
the Editorial Board of the Ca1nzsz RECORDER. 


Rey. C. Y. Cenc, D.D., is connected with the London 
Missionary Society. He ‘was for several years pastor of the In- 
dependent Church in Peking, and is now one of the Secretaries of 
the China Continuation Committee. He was the first Chinese 
Secretary of the L.. M. S. Advisory Council, and was for some years 
- engaged in Bible translation work. His article on ‘‘ Miracles 
is the result of personal participation in the work of Mr. Buchman 
and his party. 
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Editorial 


Two ideas stand out in the various articles 


“individualistic” blished this month ; the first is the teaching 
of Christian ideas, the second, the practical © 

application of those ideas. Without any special planning on the | 

part of the editors more emphasis is laid in this issue on the 


Christianity. 


practical application of Christian principles to social needs than 
on the propagation of the ideas as such. Dr. Hager’s article lays 
considerable emphasis on reaching individuals with a message 


and also indicates that there is a felt need of carrying this 
_ message over into practical service. We are reminded while 


reading this article and admitting freely the great part which 


preaching has played in Christian progress, that there is a 
' growing feeling that the vocal aspect of evangelism has been 


over emphasized. Indeed, it is all too evident that the ideas of 


many Chinese Christians on the subject begin and end with 
preaching and listening to preaching. The need of supple- 


menting this is now strongly felt. The principles preached 


about need to be actually applied. In the past Christianity, 


to borrow the Rev. Josiah .Strong’s phraseology, has been too 
‘*individualistic’’ in the sense that it has emphasized too ex- 
clusively the future salvation of the individual and neglected the 
responsibilities of the saved individual towards others still living 
in the present. The message delivered by preaching must link 
up more closely with actual human. needs. All need to learn 
that while Christian service includes it does not end with talking. 
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THE article on Miracles,” Dr. Cheng, is an 
account of an attempt to make more vital the 
contact between the individual Christian and 
others. Friendly helpfulness is shown to be an important factor 
in winning men to Christ. This friendly contact involves, as 
Mr. Buchman and his party so constantly and wisely point out, 
_@ personal understanding of individual difficulties in the way of 
surrender to Christ; one of the first results in the life of 
those who are saved is practical attempts to help others. This 
method of friendly approach to individuals does not of course 
‘““scrap’’ preaching. It does, however, recognize that each 
individual is a case alone and, to be individually helped, needs 
some specific assistance in regard to his or her particular difficulty 
with which the more general ideas thrown out in preaching often 
fail to connect vitally. Mr. Buchman’s message therefore is 
timely and much needed. In addition to being a fuller ex-- 
pression of the real spirit and purpose of.Christ it is also the 
embodiment in practical religion of modern democratic principles. 
It is easy to lose ourselves in big attempts to move the masses. 
_ Mr. Buchman has revivified for us the fact that to do the best 
work we must learn how to help people individually by getting 
through the veil of personal reticence and coming in touch 
with the secret needs of the soul ; this, the field of spiritual 
therapeutics, is almost untouched. | 

THERE is, of course, nothing in the movement for 
personal evangelism which abrogates or weakens 
the claims of social evangelism as represented by 
a specialist like Harry F. Ward, who says, for instance, in his 
book ‘‘ Social Evangelism’’ that ‘‘ without losing any of its 
individual definiteness and effectiveness evangelism must have 
@ conscious social aim and purpose.’’ Personal evangelism 
looks to the treatment of individual needs and the bringing of 
individuals into proper relationships with God ; social evangel- | 
ism looks to the relieving of certain general ponditions. It will | 
not do for us to be eager to free the individual and indifferent to 
the old conditions to which he must return. In addition to 
working for individuals there are certain social tasks in which — 
Christians should co-operate, that look towards the elimitation 
of conditions that have hitherto increased enormously the | 
difficulties of personal Christian living. Personal and social | 
evangelism, therefore, are the two sides of ‘‘a complete Gospel,” 


Tndividual 
Evangelism, 


Social 
Evangelism. 
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of Christianity. As Harry F. Ward says of social evangelism, 
‘‘with a Christian world evangelized there still remain new 


fields to conquer ; there is yet the organic world to be made — 


Christian.’? That is, the individual must be personally helped 
but must also learn that he is not saved for himself alone but to 
live for others—not only as an individual but asa member ofa 
social group. | | 

THERE is a strong tendency at the home base 

to make the public school the center of com- 

:munity life. So far-reaching is the move- 
ment indeed in its attempts to supplement the deficiencies of 


Tbe and 
the Community. 


many homes and meet the needs of community living that the — 


question is sometimes raised as to what will be the function of 
the church when the school is living up to its new ideals of 
community service. The situation in China will not become 
acute in this regard for some time; nevertheless, in so far as 
government and mission schools try to become centers of com- 
munity activity the same questions will force themselves upon 


our attention. What is then the relation of the church to the 


community ? Shall it seek to live out the doctrines around 


which its activities revolve, along practical lines of helpfulness, © 
or be in the main a place where man can retire from human. 
activities for a short while? Its influence in molding character | 
will be greater in proportion as it lives up to the ideals of — 


_ service as inculcated by its Head. How far, though, are our 
_ churches at present centers of such community activity ? 


‘he Christian Chureb -IN connection with the relation of 


the Center of Fricndsbip. 


letter from Mr. E. E. Barnett, Secretary of the Young Men’s 
_ Christian Association in — Wihet he says will apply 
to other centers. 


. The development of strong, attractive, aggressive churches 
is a paramount need. Hundreds, yes, thousands, of people in this 
city are more or less in touch with Christian truth, Christian 
personalities, Christian activities. We need churches so warm and 
friendly, so genuine and earnest that these near-Christians will be 
drawn into them. This means that the pulpit should preach a 
more vital gospel of the heart and of everyday living. This 

means that the church —— should be definitely seeking to 


Editorial 
both indispensable and necessary, both essential to the progress - 


the church to the community we 
-wish to quote the following from a> 
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reach and befriend and help outsiders. This means that in con- 

nection with the preaching hall there should be at least a few 
simple social rooms at each church center, where friendly inter- 
course can be held. This means that provision should be made 
not only for arousing in men’s hearts the impulse to worship and 
service but also for maintaining and guiding that impulse. This 
means that a budget, not necessarily a large one, should be provided 
for carrying out a fuller program of church life and activity and — 
_ that plans should be made not in accordance with the cloth of 
precedents and past activities, but in harmony with present needs 
and opportunities. My experience convinces me that the key to 
the whole pen of evangelism is inspired lives in individual 
churches. Too much of our time has been spent in trying to 

energize organizations instead of organizing energy.’’ 
* 

: Two distinct phases of social evangelism are — 

dealt with in the articles, ‘‘What can our 
- Boarding Schools do to fit Girls for Home 


Life,’? and ‘‘The Nature and Purpose of Medical Missions.” 
As a body of Christians, missionaries have already shown their 
belief that real Christian love involves a care for the unfortun- 
ate. The article dealing with the fitting of girls for home life, 
however, suggests a topic that has not been very much con- 
sidered. We shall all readily admit that the average Chinese 
home hardly comes up to our conception of a Christian home, 
and yet how general has been the attempt in either boys’ or 
girls’ schools to train for this important life center? We are 
convinced that a poor home is a bad start in life. Hence the 
improvement of home life-therefore should receive more atten- 
tion. There is a distinct field for. Christian activity here, 
namely, the application of Christian principles to the building 
up of a Christian home under conditions in China. | 

WE would call special attention to the 

Chinese Hymns. yrusical Supplement which we publish with 
this issue of the RECORDER. Mr. Champness writes that he has 
been engaged upon the work of making a collection of tunes suit- 
able for use with the revised Central China Union Hymnal, and 
has found it necessary to compose several new tunes. In the 
hope that these may be of interest to the general missionary 
community, they are presented herewith. We know of no one 
in China so well adapted to do this work as is Mr. Champness, 
with his love of music and his many years study and experience 
therein. Would that the day were near, though we fear it is 
far distant, when we shall have one Union Hymnal for all 
China. Meanwhile we hope that Chinese writers of sacred 
music may be raised up who will be able to give an Oriental 
strain to the music which shall make it more attractive to the | 
Chinese ear than that which we are at present able to present. 
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WE have recently been reminded that the 


Original Study. sages of the CHINESE RECORDER are deficient 


in the number of articles giving the results of special research 


work in things Chinese. The absence of such articles is not 
due to any feeling on our part that they are undesirable or 
‘unimportant. We want them. But there does seem to bea 


lack of available material for such articles. The missionaries - 
seem to be so busy that except in rare cases they have no time 


for the special study of Chinese folklore, local traditions of 
worship, superstitions, and religious ideas. Every region in 
China has its peculiarities in these regards. We therefore invite 
our friends to let us know at once of any missionaries who are 
doing or are willing to do special research work along any of 
these lines. One of the chief functions of the CHINESE RECORDER 
is to assist the missionaries to understand the Chinese. Articles 


giving the results of special research are an essential element. 


in the promotion of such mutual understanding. The Editors, 
therefore, will welcome suggestions for such articles and 
information where they may be obtained. 
| * * OK 


Millard’s Review recently announced a 
(post Bopulat competition for a list of the best books on 


China. Several prizes were offered, and 


mauy lists were contributed. Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, D.D., 


who acted.as a judge in the competition went through all the 
lists submitted and. made up a separate list of the ‘* Most Popular 
Books on China.”’ | 

His list is as follows : 


Changing Chinese, Ross, 
China, An Interpretation, Bashiord. | 
The Middle Kingdom. Williams. 
The China Year k. Bell. 
Things Chinese, Ball. 
Chinese Characteristics. Smith. 
Village Life in China. Smith, | 

- Sketch of Chinese History. Pott, 
Outlines of History. Li Ung Bing. 
Empress Dowager. Bland. 

Intellectual and: Political Currents. 
The Far Hastern Question, Millard. 
New Atlas and Gazeteer. North China Daily News. 
Travels in the Middle Kingdom. Wilson. 
The Three Religions. Soothill, : 
Religions in China, De Groot. 
| e’s Chinese Classics, 
Lore of Cathay. Martin. 
China Mission Year Book, 

Public Education. Kuo, 
Educational Directory of China, 
. Chinese Art, — 
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The Promotion of Jntercession 


IF I REGARD INIQUITY IN MY HEART THE LORD WILL, NOT HEAR ME, 
PS. lxvi, 18. 


Not long since we heard in church service a prayer that pled toe blessing 
on the kings, presidents, and leaders of the allied countries, but had no plea 
for the influence of God’s Spirit upon those of the central peoples, And it will 
be admitted that this is the form of petition we are commonly hearing, and 
possibly offering, as the awful struggle goes on; it is probably safe to infer 
that the Christians among the central powers (for the reader doubtless knows, 
as does the writer, more than one whose faith and iad are unimpeachable) 
are taking no different course. 


Why is this? Neither side thinks the task of influencing the other too 
hard for the God we are praying to, yet we say so little to Him about it, 
Alas, it may be that prayers only for the welfare of our side, without concern 
for God’s mighty moving in the hearts of our adversaries, are broken-winged 
things that flutter pitifully on the ground, instead of soaring to the throne of 
grace on high. What might not happen if we united to implore that God 
would give to the leaders and the peoples of the other side another mind! 
At all events no one has yet been bold enough to propose that Matt. vi, 44 
be changed to read—Pray not for them which despitefully use you, 


Again, are we with open mind interpreting this world cataclysm ‘as, in 
addition to all else, a judgment upon our own national units for our God- 
forgetting, Christ-denying, money-loving, pleasure-seeking, self-adoring 
ways? The work-of the war will not be done until our hearts are broken for 
the godless nonchalance at God’s Christ upon the Cross that permeates society 
high and low, for the idols set up in the people’s hearts and for the ungodly 
hardness to their fellow men of many among us who profess allegiance to 
Christ. The blackuess’of enemy atrocities does not whiten the scarlet of our 
own national sins. The mere discomfiture of: the enemy would leave us un- 
_ changed and unblessed; nay, even hardened and hopeless, For if these 
sorrows purge us not, what remains but the judgment of the Great Day. The . 
prayers of Ezra (ix, 5) and Nehemiah (i, 4) and especially of Daniel (ix, 3) 
may well be our patterns in these days of discipline. | 


Fukien missionaries have an ‘‘ Intercession Paper” dealing with ‘‘ The 
War and Its Issues,’’ which is sent to every missionary in the province, The 
November paper contains twenty topics equally distributed under four main 
themes—one for each week—namely, Prayer for the British Empire and the 
U. S. A.; for Russia, France, and Italy; for the suffering nations, Belgium, 
Servia, Poland, Roumania; for the reconstruction of the world after the war. 
The following special topics are given under various themes; Let us confess 
our national sins and the sins of those who have made war conditions a means 
of aggrandizement ; Let us give thanks for the spread of the idea of democracy 
aud pray that men may know how to use the new freedom; Let us pray that 
_ gmall nations shall from this time on be safe; Let us pray that in her work 
in this war the Church may learn to be a more positive force for righteous- 
ness; Let us pray for such a seeking after God by all men of all mations 
as shall make the world a great brotherhood in Christ. 


The plan of the paper is practical and definite. We —_ it my be more 
widely extended in the China field next year. 
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Contributed Articles 
The Churches and the Theological Seminaries 
HAGER 


-rNIHE above abies was suggested to the writer when he read, 


: T in the December RECORDER, the remarks of the Editor 


upon the obligation of theological teachers. He speaks 
of “The obligation upon theological teachers to acquaint 
their students with the facts and results of critical enquiry and 
modern scholarship, and the danger of withholding any such 
knowledge in so far as it bears upon their biblical and historical 
studies.’’ I have no desire to enter upon controversial ground 


in this discussion, but when the word ‘‘ modern’? is used, there 
is usually some uncertainty as to what the writer means. No 


Bible scholar fears biblical criticism if all the facts of the 
case are known and understood, but that it is necessary to 
teach all the theories that are often held as facts but which 
come far from the real truth, I cannot accept. | 

A Chinese student in an American theological seminary 


_ has recently expressed his future ambition in these words, ‘I 


expect tobe a leader and return to China to open a theological 
seminary where the Scriptures are interpreted along modern 
and liberal lines.’’ Now the question naturally arises: Along 
what modern and liberal lines are the Scriptures to be inter- 
preted? Is the Bible no longer to be its own best interpreter ? 
Can the simple-hearted believer no longer interpret and under- 
stand the Bible? ‘‘I do not think that the common people 


ought to be given the Bible, for they do not know how to 


explain it properly,’’ said a senior in one of our colleges who 
herself had come out of Armenian darkness. If this is true then 
what a great blunder the Bible societies are making when they 
are publishing the Scriptures and scattering them broadcast 
without note or comment. What is this modern knowledge 
that is so necessary to the understanding of scripture? If 
it needs a scientist, a theological professor, an archeologist 
and what not to understand what is true or what is not true, 


Notg.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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then God pity the common people who have not the erudition 
of the learned. But waiving the pros and cons in this 
discussion, let us reverently ask what ought the churches 
of China, nay, more, of the world,-expect from their theological 
seminaries whether these are carried on by one or several 
denominations? I. I answer that the Christian has a right to 
expect that prophets of God are made in all these institutions. 
Prophets that not only know what some men say about the 
Bible but men who know what the Bible says itself. They 
are to be men who know the science of God and who are as: 
intimately acquainted with God as any Old Testament prophets 


ever were. They must draw their message from The Book © ES 


- and God. Himself through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
They are not to give the world message, but the God message 


+ obtained through the Word by the agency of the Holy Spirit. 


They are to be the transmitters of the oracles of God, and not 
inventors of new theology; they are to speak as God has 
spoken to them by the printed Word and when standing face to 
face in holy communion with Him. It is needless to remark in 
passing that some of the themes preached upon by the modern 
clergy are not obtained from the Scriptures, nor are they 
obtained from intimate conimunion with God, for almost every 
subject under heaven is brought into the pulpit so that the 
Chinese would not be much amiss in lauding the benefits of 
Confucianism. A former sinologue of China was once asked 
by a prominent theological educator, how he should educate 
his students. ‘*Turn them over tq the Holy Spirit,’’ said the 
sinologue. who had been through a Divinity School in 
Germany. ‘The educator of the young Chinese prophets was a 
little offended at the answer received, but the advice given was 
by no means ill advised, for most of the teaching now imparted 
in such seminaries is not given by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
and if the candidates for the ministry do not receive the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit, then all the theories of 
wise men will not fit them for their work. Our youfig Chinese 
theologue has also come to the conclusion that, unless the old 
style of preaching along orthodox lines is changed, these. 
churches will become empty and only modern preachers 
who believe in a liberal interpretation of the scriptures 
can fill the churches. That is the kind of instruction now 
received in at léast some American theological seminaries. 
But is the above statement true? Is not rather the contrary 
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true and that, where the living Word of God is preached, _ 
there you find the hearers? Dr. Chapman and Dr. Sunday 
and Dr. Torrey do not seem to have any difficulty in securing 


-. an audience, and in certain parts of Europe only the con- 


servative and orthodox preachers have full churches, while 
the liberal preachers preach chiefly to empty benches. John 
the Baptist did not need any choir to draw an audience in 
the wilderness of Judea and he had but one theme and that 
_ focussed on the coming Messiah and repentance towards 

God. The preaching of the gospel of salvation through the 
atonement made by Christ has never lacked listeners. It is 
this kind of preaching that the world needs to-day more than 
anything else, and no amount of ethical, philosophical, or social 
discussion will answer the need of the human heart. I still re- 
member how disgusted one of our Chinese preachers became 
when he heard some of the preachers talk on Confucianism. 
““It is Christ that the Chinese need,’’ said he, ‘‘and not 
Confucius.”” And it is the Bible that the prophets of God 
need to. preach. Bishop Hoare, the eminent Chinese Bible 
scholar, used to relate when preaching on the street how 
his ‘students would answer some of the criticisms of the 
Chinese by pointing them to the printed passages in the 
Chinese testament and in this way discomfiting them. In other 
words they used the Bible to answer the .objections urged 
against the truth. The modern method of meeting objections 
is, however, not the same. The Apostles were filled with the 
Holy Spirit and after that they. had no more difficulty about 
preaching; they could declare with authority that they knew 
whereof they spoke. And if our prophets in our prophet 
schools were to show the sons of the prophets how to get the 
same divine power and hold to the Word of the Almighty in 
their preaching, they would furnish ideal ministers of God to the 
churches. But to this end it is quite as important that the teachers 
of these schools should be filled with the Holy Spirit as be able 
to impart all the theories of theological thought. _ 

II. The churches have also the right to expect from the 
theological seminaries that the preachers educated will be evangel- 
ists and not merely great orators on some moral or religious theme. 
Peter’s first sermon after Pentecost was a revival discourse and 
people were pricked in their hearts and cried out, ‘* Men and 
brethren, what shall we do?’’ In how many of our modern 
churches, where the preaching is after the new and liberal _ 
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lines of thought, have people asked ‘‘ What shall I do to be 
saved?’’ Is it not a sad: fact that there is no pricking of the. 
_ conscience, and that people come out of the so-called House of — 

God in the same state of mind as they went in; and to have a 
revival in a church is the last thing that would ever be desired ? 
Is it not also strange that the regular ministry can no longer 
couduct its own revivals? If a revival is desired they must 
send fora man of God+who believes in the old gospel and one 
who is acquainted with God and who preaches not to be heard 
but to produce conviction and repentance towards God. It is 
wonderful how even some of the ministers of modern views will 
join in a call to an eminent evangelist who preaches an entirely | 


new gospel to their own. Evangelistic committees are also | 


appointed in order to evangelize our schools and our churches 
or bring the gospel to the masses. Where are the prophets of 
God, the teachers of God, the witnesses for the truth among 
the members of the Church? The time was when every 
preacher was his own evangelist, every church its own prop- 
agator of the gospel—why is it not so now? Revivals are 
usually criticised and sometimes justly so, but why can not the 
local church with its own pastor have these seasons of refresh- 
ing? ‘If the preacher is a man of God and the members are all 

in their right place before God, there ought to be a movement 
among the dry bones of infidelity and heathenism. Dr. Torrey 
speaks of his church being in a constant revival state and that 
ought to be the natural state of all our churches,. but if the 
prophets of God are not revivalists and men who are constantly 
seeking for souls, how can these things be? Let the Chinese 
Church return to its first work, when the preachers and members — 
sought for souls whenever and wherever they could. If there 
is anything that the Chinese preachers need to learn, it is this 
constant and direct witnessing to the power of the cross of 
Christ. Theological teachers should show the Chinese how 
to do this. I still remember how Bishop Hoare came to his 
death because he took a number of his theological students on © 
an evangelistic tour in order to show them how to preach to the’ 
masses. His death is a constant reminder to every teacher of 
theological students that their work is not done when they 
‘have imparted a few lessons on theology. He showed them 
the practical side of the ministry aud lost his life in so doing, 
but his death was not in vain if his ministerial brethren will 
follow in his footsteps. Dr. Mackay’ of Formosa used to spend 
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the day with his students in going from village to village, 


pulling the poor teeth of the Chinese and in the evening 


teaching them the Scriptures. To many this method seemed 
to-be very childish, but by so doing he showed his students 
how to apply what they were taught. The world to-day needs . 
; in the pulpit but great talkers 
When our Chinese preachers 


can only preach in the pulpit and are not able to talk to men in 


the shops, in the fields, an#_on the highways about the personal 
claims of Jestis Christ, all their superior seminary training 
avails but little. And if our most cultured seminary graduates. 
must depend upon the efforts of some humble and almost illiter- 
ate person to bring a revival to their church then our schools of 


the prophets are not accomplishing their required task, no 


matter how learned the teachers may be. I still remember the 
words of one of my seminary classmates who had been a 
student at a renowned seminary in the East. ‘‘ The Professor’s 
prayer meeting was the dryest prayer meeting I ever attended.”’ 
Now how could such men train live preachers or evangelists ? 
I have known men great in speaking in the pulpit and 
upon the social platform, who were the weakest of the weak 


_ when they came to demonstrate their teaching in a practical 
way. God does not alone reveal Himself to the great and 


mighty but He also reveals Himself to the humblest saint. 
III. The Church has a right to expect efficient and devoted 


pastors from our seminaries. 


And by an efficient and devoted pastor I do not mean one 
that is trying to solve all the social problems that come up in 


society. The pastor needs ever to remember that his mission 
‘isa spiritual one to every member of his church and com- 


munity. Rev. Dr. Cuyler used to advise his students to spend 
every morning in close study but the afternoon in studying. 


' “door knobs.’? In other words, spiritual visiting is to be a 


great part of the minister’s work. And here the preacher’s 
best work can be done. The sermon preached on the 


_ Sabbath can be emphasized and troubled hearts can be com- 


forted. Then how often it is possible to awaken the careless 


__ and indifferent by a few well chosen words. Pastoral visits to 
be such must represent the Master. Alas that so often in our 


modern days, these visits merely represent a worldly greeting. 


- There is no attempt made to speak of the higher things’nor . © 


even to pray with the persons visited. The conversation does 
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not gather around the Lord Jesus and about our service to Him 
but about the ordinary news. What is needed in the Chinese 
ministry is men who will comfort the sorrowing, awaken the 
careless and pray with every member of the church, and show 
them all the open door to the heart of God. I think many 
missionaries do not regret, that they did not preach more but 
that they prayed so little with their converts and did not point 


them to more intimate communion with God. Prayer is | 


largely left out of pastoral visits that have become only ordinary 
calls, whereas every visit should be a foretaste of heaven to the 
humble parishioner. When our Chinese preachers will not only 
emulate the preacher’s office, but also the pastoral relation and 
take their families in prayer to God, then and only then are 
they fit to be the ambassadors of the Almighty. As Jesus 
sought in every way possible to influence the individual and 
never thought it beneath him to converse with the lowest so 
our preachers must be ready to converse and pray with the 
humblest soul that needs the help of God. By so doing the 
members will ‘be taught to pray, and the world to-day needs a 
praying church more than a talking church, though the church 
that knows how to pray will also know how to talk acceptably. 
Give the Chinese Church praying pastors, who will rejoice 
' to pray with. and for each member of their congregations. 
Would that every pastor of all other churches would do the same, 
for then we might see a great spiritual awakening. We are 
apt in these modern days to forget that vital Christian life can 
only come through communion with God, where church 
members come in touch with the Almighty. Conferences can- 
not alone solve the problem. The best scheme may fail 
because the dynamic of. prayer is not behind it. Are our 
theological seminaries furnishing China and the world with pray- 
ing pastors, “whom the world recognizes as men of God whose 
conversation and citizenship are in heaven? If not then they 
are not fulfilling their divine calling. 

IV. The churches have a right to expect ‘fret the 
theological seminaries men who will not only be able to unfold 
the word of God, to build up the churches intensively as well 
as extensively and pastors to comfort and admonish all, but 
also men who will be able to set to work the members of the 
church in the great work of redeeming men.and women. We 
_ need generals in the Christian ministry who will not do the 
fighting all themselves, but -will apportion to every man and 
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woman his work. ‘The world will never become converted 
until the rank and file of the church get under the burden. 
To-day everything is expected of the ministry and little of the 
laity. . About all that is expected of every member of the church 
is money when some actual service for God should be demanded. 
The church is largely a beehive of drones when working 
bees ought to take their place, who should know how to deal 
with the unconverted.and lead them to Jesus Christ. The great 
lack among church members is that they do not know how to 
win men and women to Jesus Christ. They may know how to 
pray and even speak in meeting but they do not know how to 
lead men and women to the Cross nor to comfort and encourage 
the sorrowful and discouraged. And in many respects they 
are not to blame for this for they have never learned the art of: 
ministering in spiritual things to those in need of divine con- 
solation or reproof. And here I say the preacher can do: his 
best work, by teaching his people how to work for Christ. The 
. earnest man of God should not be satisfied with a large number 
on the church roll, but only when every one of his members is 
in some real aeul-eoviug work. Various methods are now 
employed to train men and women for Sunday-school teachers, 
 ete., but this is not enough, they must know how to bring men 
- and women, boys and girls, to the feet of Jesus. The lack of 
- earnest workers in the churches is not becatise they have not 
received outside training, but because the ministers have not 
- trained their own helpers, and the best preacher i is he who can 
train the greatest number. Here then is a wide field for the 
. .Chinese preachers, which is not altogether a new field of activity 
but oiie which has been and is sadly neglected. The old 
Chinese preachers used their members in bringing others to the 
church, to the class room, and the Bible reading and in this 
way they taught their members to work for God. The danger 
of the Chinese ministry is that they will be .satisfied with 
- preaching so-called great sermons, conducting schools, and 
championing social reforms and not in teaching the church to 
bea live beehive ‘of soul-winners, into which no' one can 
enter without feeling the very presence of God. O Theological 
Seminaries, give us such men of God and then they in turn 
will fill your semiuaries with the best youth of their con- 
gregatious 
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What Can our Boarding Schools do to Fit Girls 
for Home Life, Physically and Spiritually? 
MRS. H. J. CONRADSON 


HAT is really the object of mission boarding schools for 
WI girls? Is it to fit these girls to become Bible-women, 
teachers, and workers directly i in mission service? Is it 
_ to give them an education in the sense of a general up- 
lift? Yes, but is it not also to fit them better for home life? 
Some time ago, in a discussion of a certain family in which 
there was much to be desired in the way of cleanliness and 
good management, when the husband was criticized , for 
allowing such a state of affairs, the remark was made: ‘ The 
home never rises above the woman,” or as has elsewhere been - 


said: ‘‘No nation can rise above its mothers.’? Then _ 


what a tremendous responsibility is ours, who have girls 
entrusted to our care in the boarding schools | | 

‘‘China for Christ’? has long been the slogan of the 
missionary body, and how better do our part towards this object — 
than to fit the girls to-be better home makers, better daughters, 
better wives, better mothers ? | 

Now what can our boarding schools do to fit girls for 
home life, physically and spiritually ? 

The first step, and often not an easy one, is to try to teach 
them to be clean. We have need of .patience to show them 
that in order to be healthy they must be clean. Teach them 
to be neat and clean with their clothing, that they may acquire 
that feeling of strength and confidence inspired by clean bodies 
and clean clothes. And here let me say that it behooves us to 
be their strong examples. 

Make the school a home, as far as this is possible where 
there areso many. Let each girl be responsible for some share, 
. however small, of this home keeping, such as the care of their _ 


rooms or the preparation and serving of food. Don’t let them _ 


get the feeling that because they are ‘‘students’’ they are 
above physical labor. We find sometimes perfect horror 
expressed by parents and relatives when they have been told 
that the conditions of entry into our schools are, among 
other things, that they must take part in all the work. ‘‘ Why, 
they are students ; surely they cannot be expected to work!’’ 
Teach them the blessings of work, the value it has for their 
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physical development. Imprint in their minds the teaching of 
Paul in his second letter to the Thessalonians (3:10) ‘‘ that if 
any would not work, neither should he eat.’? And this 
exhortation Paul gave when he: was among them preaching, 
working with his own hands that he — be an example. for 
them to follow. 

- May I here mention the thie which we have in our school 
in Kingmen, and which we have found to work very well. 
The girls themselves are responsible for all the work. We 
have divided them into sets, appointing them for their different 
work each week. We have three sets at work each time, one 
for kitchen and dining room work, one for the schoolrooms, 


and one for the bedrooms. Each set or class is composed of .. 


one larger girl who has charge and one or more smaller ones. 
(In our case one has been sufficient.) Those: in the first set 
have charge of the kitchen and dining room, and are responsible 
for the buying of vegetables, the cooking and serving of food, 
and to keep kitchen and dining room clean and in order, and 
to give account each week of the expenses incurred. The 
_ schoolroom set sweeps, dusts, and sets in order the schoolrooms, 
while the bedroom set cleans the bedrooms, brings up wash 
water, is responsible for all the lamps, etc. Each girl is 
_ supposed to make her own bed and keep her own clothes in 
order as well as to wash her own clothes. 

Probably all girls’ schools, especially Lenin schools, 
_ have sewing ‘classes and I would strongly advise that the girls 
be taught frs¢ to cut and sew their own clothes, before attempt- 
ing to learn fancy work. I have seen schools where the girls 
~ could do beautiful drawn work, Hardanger, and crocheting, but 
when it came to making their clothes they were at a loss and 
must have help. This does not fit them for home keeping. — 
‘Let us be more practical. | 

‘‘ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy”? is as true 
of the Chinese children to-day as it was of ‘‘Jack’’ when first 
mentioned. Proper play is as necessary to a child’s best develop- 
ment as proper food and clothing. Give them exercises that 
will develop their bodies. Gymnastic exercises, marching, 


a ruuning, swinging are all suited to make them stronger and 


more fitted for study. Take time to play with them, or at 
least to watch them at their play. It will certainly repay you. - 
Where there is place for it, gardening is a splendid recreation, 
and helps them both to develop the practical side of their 
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nature in raising vegetables for home consumption, and to 
develop their sense of beauty in the case of flowers. 

We have spoken of the physical side of the question and 
come now to the second part of our subject: What can the 
boarding schools do to fit girls spiritually for home life? Let 
us first consider the studies in general, as taught in our schools. - 
These may be considered as a means of developing the mind 
in several directions. First for usefulness in life. I remember, 
when a little girl, hearing the remark that it was incurring 
quite a useless expense to send girls to higher: schools, as girls _ 
seldom or never made use of their education, but usually © 
married as soon as they were through school. What use — 
then was it to spend money on their education? Is not this 
what is so often heard out here, and not only with reference 
to higher schools, but indeed to any school at all. But who 
can deny that any girl, whether in Europe, America, or China, 
with a mind developed by study, makes a better wife and 
mother? Let us think for a moment of what God meant a 
wife to be, and for what special purpose God created woman. 
We read in Genesis 2:18: ‘‘Anud the Lord God said, It is not 
good that the man should be alone; I will make hima help. 
. meet for him.” I have had the privilege of being well acquaint- 
ed with several Chinese families where the wives were, if not 
quite their husbands’ intellectual equals, at least able to 
converse intelligently on other subjects than the cost of rice, 
vegetables, etc. _These husbands have certainly appeared 
better fitted for their work than others, whose wives were not 
thus uble to share interests with them. So let us not feel tliat 
any education we can give our schoolgirls is wasted even if 
they never have a chance to use it in special vocations: as 
school teachers or Bible-womeun. 

General studies develop the mind (secoud) in such a way 
that it enables us to see the beauties of nature, through which © 
we may see God. How can illiterate Chinese see these things 
aud through them see God’s greatness and be lifted up in soul? 

General studies also help the school girls to better under- 
stand the Bible and God. The study of the Scriptures is the 
most important method of preparing them for home life. We 
all know that as a rule the Chinese do not look upon the home 
life nor the marriage relation as pure and holy, and it is there- 
fore our duty to help the girls to see it so, and as instituted by 
God. How happy we are as we study the life of Christ to note 
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_ that He did not look down on woman. He was just as ready 
to stop to give strength and courage to the woman who came 
- in thé crowd and touched the hem of His garment to be healed 
of her disease as He was to stop to give sight to the two blind 
“men on the road out from Jericho, and just as willing to go 
out of His way to raise from the dead the little daughter of 
Jairus as he was to speak the word that healed the nobleman’s 
son in Capernaum. 
 - Bet us not allow the girls to think that the Bible classes 
alone furnish sufficient Bible reading for their souls’ need. 
Encourage them to study their Bibles also. And above all 
pray with and for them! Oh, how often we are too busy in 
preaching to them and teaching them, to take time to pray 
individually for the girls, yet we wonder at the small results 
of our work! Do not neglect, when they come to you with 
their small trials and puzzles, to go with them to the throne of 
gracé. Let them understaad that your prayers are always for 
them. This will help them oftentimes in their temptations. 
Here, too, the power of example is great. If they know 
that we are constant in prayer, they will be influenced to pray 
much too. When our school girls have learned to take every- 
thing to God in prayer, from their souls’ salvation, down to the 
commonest everyday things, such as praying for help to write 
their characters, read their lessons, or not to break-the dishes 
in washing them, or not to forget to dust the corners, then our 
object in fitting them for home life is not far from attained. 


The Miao Awakening in Hainan 
GEO. D. BYERS 


N the spring of 1916 a Miao chief named Dang Zit Koang 
came to the Kachek mission compound seeking for light. 


He was told that ‘‘ Jesus is the light of the world”’ and 
, that they who follow Him ‘‘do not walk in darkness 
- but have the light of life.”” He returned home and sent his 
younger brother to attend the services at our — commuuion 
season. 

In November, 1916, the time seemed ripe to visit this man 
. and his people. Taking Elder Li and my Chinese servant I 
set forth. The first half of our journey was by boat up the 
Kachek River into the mountainous interior of Hainan. The 
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-boatmen poled steadily all night and daybreak found usatthe . 
lonely landing of Lak Hak Kau. Here we found only one — 
grass-thatched hut and the owner said no carriers were available 
for the interior trip as the few men in that region were busy 
cutting rice. He reported the road twenty-seven miles in 
length, and a very difficult one to carry baggage over. We 
decided that Elder Li should go ahead iu company with some 
traders who were en route to the same village and, if possible, 
secure and send back carriers. He at once set out, while we 
waited in the hut three dreary winter days. Sunday evening 
three men came from the Miao village to carry our baggage. 
They brought their own rice and said that our two light 
loads would have to be divided into three as we would have 
very difficult roads. One of them looked at my leather 
shoes and said the water on the road would be very troublesome 
to one wearing shoes. I assured them I was good on the jump. 
and if the water was too deep my boy could carry me, and he 
looked relieved. These men arose at 2.30 the next morning 
and prepared to cook their rice. My telling them that it would 
be three hours until daylight had no effect, so at 3.30 I arose ~ 
myself, breakfasted at 4.00 and we were all strapped and ready 
for our journey long before daylight. At 5.00 we set off, walk- 
ing by the light of our lantern the first mile or two. 


What a wonderfully interesting, silent road we traveled! — 


No airman could have discovered our path, for the forest trees 
met over our heads. At 6.00 a.m. we passed two grass-thatched 
huts. These were the only human habitations we saw uitil 
8.00 a.m. when we arrived at a Miao village nestling near a 
gurgling brook at the foot of a giant mountain. 

Our guides led us over this mountain, the steepest trail 
over which I have ever known men to carry a load. As we 
passed down the other side of this mountain our carriers pointed 
out a distant peak, at the foot of which lay the village we were 
seeking. The sun was disappearing behind the mountains 
when we finally arrived there. The chief’s old father came 
out to welcome us in truly Oriental style. His son’ returned 
home a few minutes later and made us doubly welcome. 

His house was truly dark—physical darkness—a remnant 
of ancient night abode there. Coming in from the daylight I 
could discern the form of men but could not see their faces. I 
recognized the voice of Elder Liand in a few moments, m 
eyes becoming accustomed to the semi-darkness, I was able & 
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make out some of the objects in the room which was to be my 
home for the next week. The Miao houses are all built on one 
plan. About thirty feet long and fifteen feet wide. The 
_ floor is of mud, the walls of mud and the framework of bamboo, 
the roof of palm leaves, on a frame of bamboo. The roof 
extends beyond the walls, almost to the ground, and as there 
are no windows this shuts off the light which would otherwise 
enter by the door. ‘This projecting eave acts as.a verandah on 
the front of the house and is enclosed as a hallway at the back 
of the house, and thus serves as a passage from one room to 
another. At the end of the house is a long gable, projecting 
_at least five or six feet, and serving as a wood shed. ©The wood 
consists of straight poles, two to five inches in diameter, and — 
six to eight feet long.. As the ends of these poles are burned 
off they are pushed up into the fire, which saves cutting fire- 
wood into short lengths. 
_ We found the people busy harvesting their rice. Their 
_ methods of cultivation are peculiar. They raise but one crop a 
year and seldom raise more than one, or at most two crops, on 
the same ground. Every year virgin forest is slashed down on 
the mountain slopes and fire does the rest. The soil thus 
enriched by wood ashes produces one abundant crop. It is then 
allowed to grow up again and another hillside slashed off. 
Thus thousands of acres of choice forest trees are almost wan- 
tonly destroyed because modern methods of forest conservation 
have not yet reached Hainan. When all the nearby hillsides 
_ have beén made to yield a crop of rice the Miao people migrate 
richer farming. belt. 

They cut their rice in the slowest, most painstaking man- 
ner. A little piece of wood containing an inset of steel one 
half inch long and set on a bamboo handle three inches long, is 
held in one hand and the stalks of rice are cut, one by one. 
Every blade of grass, except the pure head of rice, is removed, 
and the handfuls are gathered into a neat sheaf, two of which 
produce a Chinese bushel of grain. 

The sheaves are all carried to the villegisiend stacked in 
the following manner. Three posts are set in the ground in a 
row, each about twelve feet high. Small bamboo poles are 
lashed along the sides of these posts in parallel rows about ten 
inches apart. The sheaves are stacked on these poles in very 
neat order, head up, as the grain growsin the field. It remains 
here until wanted for actual use, when a sheaf is removed and 
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dried over the fire where the rice is cooked, when the grains are 
beaten off and pounded in a mortar, preparatory to cooking. 
We presented the chief with a Bible in Chinese character, 
-alsoa hymn-book. His gratitude and interest were a joy to 
see. He at once began reading and Elder Li assisted him 
with the more difficult characters, and explained the meaning 
.as he read. The first three chapters of Genesis were thus 
eagerly read twice over. Then turning to me he said: ‘I 
have always wanted to know this but never found a book before 
that told me.’’ Another subject that greatly interested our 
host was the return of the Lord Jesus. He asked the elder to 


read and explain what the book said on the subject. We 


did this Sunday morning before holding service. Beginning 
with Matt. 24 I went through the New Testament, selecting 
the more important passages bearing on the subject while the 
elder read and explained them to him. 

In addition to these special studies our daily morning class | 
for all who could attend was reading the gospel of Mark, and_ 
every evening we read and explained the meaning eon the 
_ gospel according to John. Our host and his younger brother 
were the only two who could.read with us and this they did, 
but the neighbors came to hear also. While we were there, | 
the two brothers learned the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostle’s 
Creed. Morning by morning I would awake by three or four 
a.m. and hear the younger brother reciting the creed and the 
prayer. We insisted that they pray also from the heart in their 
own words. ‘This they did with wonderful readiness for men 
who had never before addressed our Father God. 

We urged that they continue the daily worship, reading, 
and prayer, after we left, and this they promised todo. The 
_ chief said they would build a school house if we could send 
them some one to teach and we finally arranged that after harvest 
the younger brother should come to Kachek and study doctrine 
' and Chinese character with a view to teaching his people. 
_ §Soon afterward the young man entered our Kachek boys’ 
~ school as a pupil. 

The Christian teacher was sent them as the chief had 
requested and he assisted the people in putting up a chapel 
and school. This done, reports kept coming to Kachek of a 
wonderful movement among his people. On Sundays from - 
five hundred to a thousand people would come from their 
homes in the forest to hear the new doctrine. Some, indeed, | 
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came four and five days’ journey from the most distant districts 
of the island. Many brought paper and incense, as they had 
been accustomed to use such things in the worship of idols and 
knew no better way. Our Chinese ‘helper found it difficult to 
hold a service with such numbers,: many of whom could not 
understand Hainanese and all of whom were unaccustomed to 
listening to instruction.’ He also reported that many were 
seized with a strange shaking and trembling and crying out, 
which they ascribed to the power of the Holy Spirit, but which 
greatly disturbed their meetings. Some of our helpers who 
visited them at this time ascribed it to demon possession. The 
chief came to Kachek and reported it. He also reported that 
his people were hearing noises from heaven in the night and 
many were coming to inquire what these things meant. 
| At a station meeting, we decided that Miss Schaeffer should 
visit them at once, and that I should go as soon as a very 
- tirgent case of persecution in another part of the field could be 
settled. Accordingly, Miss Schaeffer spent two Sundays with 
them in May, 1917. She reported an attendance of about 
eight hundred the first Sunday and seven hundred the second. 
She also reported that several of the women, and one woman in 
particular, were seized with a strange trembling, swaying and 
 erying out which was greatly hindering the helpers in their work 
of teaching the people. . Her observation of these cases led her 
to beliete they were not caused by the Spirit of God. — 
On June rst, 1917, Elder Li and I again set out to visit 


a these people. We found their chapel site well chosen and 


beautiful for situation, on a level tract, beside a babbling 
brook, and near the foot of a lofty mountain, covered to the 
summit with dense tropical forest. I was amazed at the 


new buildings, nine in all, and at their generous size. ‘They 


consisted of chapel, school, sleeping rooms, and a place for 
cooking. All were newly made and clean inside and out—a 
_ marked contrast to the wretched, smoke-begrimed hovels that 
constitute their village homes. ‘The chapel and school buildings 
were each eighteen by fifty feet and about twenty feet apart. 
The space between these two buildings contained an open 
court in the center, which joined the two buildings, flanked on 
either side by sleeping rooms. The walls were of matting made 
of split bamboo, the roof of peeled poles and palm leaves, tied on 
in shingle formation, and the floor of mother earth. On either 
side were long buildings without walls but well roofed from sun 
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and rain. These were being used as overflow assembly rooms. 
The longest was one hundred and twenty by twenty feet. 
But the people were more interésting than their buildings. 
On Sunday, June the third, from seven till eleven a.m. the 
crowd kept coming. Iu several instances whole villages came 
together, men, women, children, and babies strapped on their 
mothers’ backs. When they found I had catechisms, hymn- 
books, and quinine pills for sale, I had no rest till service time. 
About five hundred were present. The women and children 
met in the long side building and were taught by a Chinese 
ae assistant and his wife, with the Miao chief acting as interpreter. 
The men met in the chapel and listened attentively to a 
message on the love of God, from John 3:16. We had no 
disturbance, but a few cases of the swaying were reported from _ 
the women’s meeting. 
The following Sunday, fewer being present, we all met 
in the chapel. and school. About four hundred attended. 
As soon as the service began a woman started swaying and © 
attracting aitention. We had her removed ashort distance but ~ 
she resisted those trying to lead her out and returned. When — 
I began preaching she got directly behind me and began 
_ bowing before the Lord’s Prayer which was printed jn large | 
i Chinese characters at the back of the chapel. I told the people — 
: it was not the work of the Holy Spirit, as she was distracting 
_their minds from hearing the Word of God. But finding that 
I could not persuade any one to take her ont, I did so myself. 
She seemed as one in a hypnotic sleep. Her resistance was 
_easily overcome, and, once outside, the Chinese Bible-woman 
gave her water and kept her from further disturbing us. The | 
following day we met the woman in her home village and 
found her wearing native charms. We admonished her to put 
these off and had prayer with her. The attendance, though less 
than some months ago, is very wonderful, considering that the 
: _ people are laboring hard in clearing fields and planting rice, 
My that the sun is intensely hot, and that many of them came 
mi: from homes five to twenty-five miles distant. While I was 
| there, young men came every evening to learn to read the 
Christian books, after a long hard day’s work in the hills. I ; 
sold forty-five catechisms and thirty-four hymn-books, though 
‘ | very few of these people can read. They are eager to learn. 
The chief says his people came to Hainan from - Province of 
Kwangsi about five generations ago. 
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The Use of Chemical Experiments in Preaching 
to the Chinese 


W. LEAVELL 


** Behold, I set before you the way of life and the way of death.”’ 
Jeremiah 21:8, 
(FEVHE success of this ‘‘chemical sermon ’’ depends upon the 
‘1 neatness and dispatch with which the experiments are 
performed. Attention should be given to the illu- 
mination of the auditorium, that all may be able to 
see what is being done at successive stages of the experiments, 
and the operator must set before his audience clearly the several 
phases of truth which the experiments are intended to illustrate. 
Each experiment is complete i in Ateclf, so that only those desired 
need: be used. | 
The operator will not need any special knowledge of 
chemistry to prepare for this service, though the assistance of a 
chemist or a teacher of natural science will expedite the 
demonstrations. A ‘service like this, thoroughly done, will long 
be remembered. 
Care must be exercised in handling strong acids such as 
caustic potash, etc. When giving these demonstrations have a 
small tub of water on the floor, and into it empty the liquids 
left in your test-tubes and beakers. | 
Use you own ingenuity in improvising apparatus. Instead 
of beakers use large plain goblets which have no engraving on — 
them. Test-tubes are cheap, and hardly anything will take 
their place. You can borrow these at your high school or 
college laboratory. Get big ones. 
: Most of the chemicals can be gotten at the drug store, or 
- your druggist will order them for you. 
Technical terms are avoided in the descriptions as far as 
possible. One or two terms, however, should be defined. _ 

' When a solid substance enters into combination with a 
liquid substance it is said to be dissolved.. Most substances 
have a ‘‘solvent,’’ that is, a liquid, —water, acid, etc.,—which - 
combines with them. : 7 | 

When a chemical substance has been dissolved by water or 
acid, and then is separated..again, or thrown down, by intro- 
ducing another chemical, it is said to be precipitated, and the 
substance so ) separated from the solution is called a “ precipitate.” 
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The chemical that thus separates the component parts of 
another substance is called the reagent. : 


‘The chemical ‘‘ formula’? is given for each substance, and 
at the close of each experiment the symbolic settings are added. 


Experiment 1.—To show what becomes of sin when we apply to it 
the remedy of grace. | 

“The grace of God that bringeth salvation” (Titus 2:11 »13). 

Into a large beaker full of water (HO) pour about one-fourth 
of a teaspoonful of silver nitrate (AgNO,). Distilled water is 
absolutely essential for this experiment. Since the silver salt does 
not discolor the water, leaving it perfectly clear, we will let it 
represent a clean heart in which no evil dwells. 

Take a small vial or test-tube in which you have put about 
half a teaspoonful of potassium hydroxide(KOH). Explain that this 
innocent reagent will represent sin. No, it does not look bad, but 
nevertheless it can doa great deal of harm. For example, ve: 
carelessly pour it on our hands it will burn them severely. In 
commerce it is known as caustic potash. It is a deadly poison. 
So long, then, as we keep this vial and this beaker apart all will do 
well. God’s plan is to cure sin and keep it out of our hearts, and 
more, to get sin out of the whole world. Let every Christian help. 
‘Now when we pour the smallest bit of this burning fluid into | 
the beaker a black cloud or sediment is instantly thrown down. 
The silver in the beaker is picked out, as it were, and now it is no 
longer pure, but turned black. In the laboratory they would say 
“it is precipitated. ’» The whole beaker i is contaminated. Such is 
the work of sin in life. | 

But is there any way we can undo. this evil? Some one says 
‘* Wash it out.’”’ Alas! all the water in the world will not wash it 
out, or dissolve it. Try it if you will. The potash has turned the 
silver into salt that water will not dissolve. 

And it does no good to turn away your face and réfuse to look 

at it. It will be there just the same, though it settles to the 
_ bottom. Nothing will restore the beaker as it was save this 
ammonia (NH,OH). And nothing will settle the account which 
sin has charged against us but the grace of God. Now if we let 
this bottle of ammonia represent the grace of God, and pour a little 
of it into the beaker, we shall see how almost immediately the black 
precipitate disappears. 

Impress the lesson by asking the children, ‘‘ Where has the | 
black precipitate gone?’’ The chemist can explain this, but only 
God can explain the forgiveness of sin. See Isaiah 44:22. 

How long did it take to get rid of this evil when we found the 
remedy? Oh, how quickly the change came! Now, then, if God’s 
grace is the remedy for siu let us make no delay in receiving it. 
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_** Now is the accepted time.’’ Yes, the grace of God isfree: ‘‘ For 
by grace have ye been saved through faith ; and that not of your- 
selves, it is the gift of God.’’ And God’s grace is sufficient, for 
the Bible says “‘ Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound ” 
(Romans 5:20). 

When we begin to fool with sin we do not ‘an what we are 
doing, what terrible consequences we are courting. The black 
substance which we just now saw was fulminating silver, one of the 
most powerful explosives known, and so we should be careful not to 
leave any of it around where it might do damage to any one here. 
' Pour the contents of the beaker— while you are = this— 
into the tub on the floor. | 
AgNO, H,O. then NH,OH 


Experiment 2.—To show that it takes the same grace to cure 


‘‘ little’ sins as it does to cure big ’’ ones. 

‘* All unrighteousness is sin’’ (John 5:17). 

‘* Whosoever — stumble in one point, he is become guilty 
of all’? (Jas. 2:10). 

se There is no distinction between Jew and Greek: : for the same 
Lord. .. . is rich unto all that call upon him” (Rom*< 10:12). 


Take two large. test-tubes, or clear glass goblets, and fill them 


nearly full. with water. Into each pour half a teaspoonful of 
mercuric chloride (HgCl,). Being colorless, each test-tube may 
represent a life which is true to Christ, having no blight of wilful 


disobedience within it. Now some chemicals in solution look alike, 


but they may have altogether different effects upon other chemica! 
solutions. Ammonia (NH,OH) is a gas, but it is soluble in the 
water.’ Caustic potash, or potassium hydroxide (KOH) is a solid, 
but is also, soluble in water. We shall then let this weak solution 
of ammonia stand for little weaknesses and little sins which creep 
into our lives if we are not on perpetual guard against them. We 
shall let this strong solution of caustic potash represent all kinds of 
sinful thoughts and actions; and, indeed, you must handle this 
reagent with greater care than the other (the ammonia) since it 
will cause a more serious burn if it has a chance to make one. 

_ Now let us pour first a little ammonia in one of the test-tubes, 
then a little caustic in the other. Observe: In the first a white 
precipitate is thrown down; in the second a deep orange red. The 


same chemical is more sini affected by the potash than the . 
ammonia. 
_ Now we shall see that the same cimnteshatil hydrochloric 


acid (HCl)—will be needed to dissolve both precipitates. And so 
it is in every heart that has experienced much or little of the effects 
of sins : the same remedy which is needed for the sin which meee: 
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a man into the gutter is needed for the sin which decks itself with | 


respectability. Another reason why hydrochloric acid is a fitting 


representative of the grace that bringeth salvation is because it is . 


an almost universal solvent; that is, it is the acid which the 
chemist will use first and oftenest in trying to dissolve any un- 
known substance. 

Pour a little of this acid, then, into each test-tube. In each 
case the precipitate is completely dissolved. | 

As the acid acts more slowly on the seemingly hist affected 
‘‘ life’’ it may serve to teach how so many moral folks are reluctant 


to yield to the work of grace, indulging the pleasures of sin for a 


season, while, on the other hand, the readiness with which the 
heavier precipitate dissolves will suggest that it is sometimes a 


short work to persuade the sinner, who has no merit of his own 


to plead, to yield to the overtures of mercy. 


We must remember, however, that even the least degree of sin - 
displeases God, and that it costs our Father in heaven just as much — 


to save a respectable sinner as it does to save the vilest wretch. 


Test-tube Test-tube 
HgCl,H,O HgCi.H.O 
add HCI. KOH, add HCl. 


Experiment 3. To illustrate how foolish it is te try to hide our 


sin from God. 
unto them that hide deep their counsel 


; whose works are in the dark and that say, Who seeth us ? and 


who knoweth us ?’’ (Isa. 29:15.) 


‘*For mine eyes are upon all their ways, they are not hid 


from my face, neither is their ety concealed from mine eyes.’’ 
(Jer. 16:17.) 


One of the most delicate tests for iron is sulphocyanate of 


ammonia (NH,CNS). It will add to their interest of this experi- 
ment to have a chemist or physician calculate how much iron is 
contained in five drops of a solution of ferric chloride (FeCl;). 


|- Make an appeal to the imagination by showing how many drops of - 
‘ ferric chloride would be necessary to furnish enough iron to make 


a ten-penny nail. 


Now put. five drops of ferric chloride into a test-tube nearly Z 


full of water, calling attention to the fact that we would not suspect 
that there was any iron or anything else hidden in this solution, for 
. the red color of iron seems all now to be washed out. But it is 


not lost, nor is it beyond our detection for when we pour in the _ 


test-tube just a few drops only of ammonium sulphocyanate it is 
dragged out of the hiding place and reveals its presence by the 


brilliant red color which the solution now assumes. No precipitate ; 


is formed. 
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And all tt this is so true in real life. You may succeed in hiding 


your sins from those who love you, but you cannot conceal the 


least thing from God. However small and insignificant sin may 


appear, God not only knows where it is, but unless we are wise 


enough to confess it so that it may be blotted out by the blood of 


' Christ, he will expose it. Read Mark 4:22. 


‘Let us not be deceived. All sin is horrible in the sight of 
God. He is of purer eyes than to behold evil and he will never 


‘ make any allowance of sin in any life. If we refuse to let God ee 


cancel the debt of sin it will stand against us in the judgment. | 
Indeed we are under its fearful condemnation already, and we — 
cannot forget that ‘‘ whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.’’ (Gal. 6:7.) 

Test-tube: H,O FeCl, NH,CNS. 

(This experiment may be interestingly varied by making the 
more delicate test for iodine with starch. If the calculation for 
quantities actually detected is accurately estimated, it will make an 
impressive lesson.) 


Experiment 4. To show the more we trifle with s sin the harder 


it is to remove. 


7 “To-day; ; lest any of you be hardened by the deceitfulness of 
(Heb. 3:13.) 
:  Phis kind can come out by nothing, save by prayer.’’ 
(Mark 9:29.) 
For this experiment use a test-tube or, better, a beaker, sup- 


- ported by a small piece of wire gauze laid on a little iron tripod, 


which any druggist will lend you. Fill the test-tube (or beaker) 
half full of water. Adda half teaspoonful or more of mercuric 


‘. chloride (HgCl,). This colorless solution will represent a life that 


has so been given to Christ that it refuses to parley with tempta- 
tion. It pictures the man whom the preacher describes as having 
a ‘‘transparent’’ character—one which you can see through without 
finding any hypocrisy in it. Temptation is well represented by — 
this bottle of sulphuretted hydrogen (H,S). This is a gas, and 
therefore an appropriate.symbol of sin which often lurks about in © 
an invisible vesture,—but we have dissolved the gas in water to 
keep it from getting away. (Todo this,—and it should be done. 
the day before,—put a few small fragments of iron sulphide in a 
six ounce bottle or a small Florence flask. Cover with water and 
pour enough hydrochloric acid to start a brisk evolution of gas. _ 
Fit the delivery tube into the generator, and let down to the 

bottom of an eight-ounce bottle of distilled water. The water will 


take up a large amount of gas. Heating the generator with an 
- alcohol lamp will expedite matters. When solution is sufficiently . 


— empty the generator, and tightly cork the bottle in which 
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you have made it.) Continuing the experiment, pour into the test- 
tube or beaker very slowly a little of the sulphuretted hydrogen 
solution, and call attention to the fact that the color of the precipi- 
tate undergoes rapid changes. It is at first white, then orange, 
then reddish brown, and finally black. Is this not suggestive as to 
what sin works out in our experience? No matter how good the 
life may have been, any indulgence in sin will sooner or later show 
up horribly, and sin unchecked will proceed to more ungodliness. 

But even when sin has done its worst it is not beyond divine 
‘eradication. ‘The work of grace we will this time represent by a 
compound acid called nitro-hydrochloric which is simply a mixture 
of nitric acid (HNNO;) and hydrochloric acid (HCl), but one of 
the strongest acids known to the chemist. Pour now a little of this 
acid or a little of each of the two acids, which will amount to the 
same thing, into the beaker with the precipitate. No; it does not 
dissolve at once. It will require patient boiling, and so we will © 
set the alcohol lamp under the tripod, and wait. After a while it 
will dissolve. 

But that, after all, is the way of the Lord. ‘‘He that began a 
good work in you will perfect it.” ‘‘et patience have her perfect 
work.’’ Sometimes God has to subject tis to suffering—perhaps - 
even a furnace of affliction—before he accomplishes in us what our 
stubborn, sin- warped will resists. 

While you are — the precipitate have the congregation — 


sing. 
Beaker: H,O HgCl, H.S (Sol). HCl HNO, Heat. 


Experiment 5. —To show the result of -_ our Christian | 
profession. | 

‘* Jehovah will guide thee continually, and satisfy thy soul 
in dry places, and make strong thy bones; and thou shalt be 
like a watered garden, and like a spring of water, whose waters — 
fail not.”’ (Isa. 58:11.) | 

Dissolve a lump of phosphorous about twice the size of a pea _ 
in a little carbon disulphide (CS.). Cut and handle the phosphorus 
under water. Saturate a thickness or two of blotting paper with 
this solution, and lay it on a brick bat or stone slab. Then let it 
stand. 


Let the blotting paper pane prepared represent a garden of 
Christian faith which must be kept watered by much prayer and 
cultivated by faithful service. For rendering it more impressive for 
the primary pupils in the Sunday school, elaborate your garden by 
cutting out some paper shrubbery and flowers and stand them on 
the blotter. A fence may also be provided... 

Make it clear to the children that so long as this garden is 
» kept watered—yes, with literal water—it will not burn up. But ‘/ 
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this is neglected it will inevitably come to ruin. Urge all to 
watch and see for themselves. While they are watching sing the 

last verse of ‘‘A charge to keep I have.’’ Busy yourself with 
preparations for the next experiment, and appear to forget the 

care of your garden. In a few moments it will take fire 
spontaneously. 

Now ask the children to listen to what God says to a neglected 
Christian faith, and read such pages as 2 Peter 1:10 with context, 
1 Timothy 4: 14, and Ecclesiastes 5:4. How many older Christians 
leave their faith to ruin through neglect of Bible reading, secret — 
prayer, and the means of grace which the church alone supplies. 
‘‘How shall we escape’’. says the author of Hebrews, writing 
especially to professing Christians “if we neglect so great salyation’’ | 
2:3). 
CS, Pp Sanibel blotter on stone slab. 


- Experiment 6.—To show what a marvelous transformation 
God can bring about in any life, no matter how sinful it may have 
been, if He work in tus to do His will. 


Read. or have read 2 Corinthians 3: 18. 
For this experiment take a six-inch test-tube that has never been 


used. To insure absolute cleanliness boil it in weak nitric acid. 


Wash, and then boil alcohol in it. Again, wash in distilled water, 
and plug the mouth of the tube with absorbent cotton until ready 
to use. Fill the test-tube a little over half full of distilled water, 
add about 15 drops of silver nitrate solution (AgNO,) and then add 
rapidly half a teaspoonful of rochelle salts (powder) and a drop or 
_ two of ammonia (NH,OH). 

| Put your thumb over the top of the test-tube and invert to mix 
the chemicals thoroughly. Apply a gentle heat to every part of 
the glass with which the liquid within is in contact. Be careful not 
to boil or let any of the water get on the outside of the tube. Note 
that the precipitate (and unless this is thrown down it is useless to 
apply any heat), is first white but that it quickly changes into a 
heavy black, and from this unpromising mass metallic silver is 
deposited on the interior of the tube. This being done empty 
out contents of the tube. You have now a silver mirror on 
your glass. 

The chemicals must be pure and the glassware must be clean. 
The demonstrator will need a little practice on this experiment 
before venturing to perform it in public. ¥ 

- What a transformation. Out of the black mixture comes the 
pure silver separated from it completely. And so out of the poor 
crushed sinful life may come at last the image of Christ. He will 
do for any of us whatever we desire, if our ambition is for those 
things which one name. 
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Note also that ‘it is now difficult to see the test-tube for when 
we look at it we see our own image reflected by the silver. If 
we have desired that God should reproduce himself in us when 
men look upon us they will see reflected by us the glory of the 
Lord. | 

Test-tube (KN aC,H,0) NH,OH. Heat evenly. 


The Nature and Purpose of Medical Missions* ._ 
W. A. ‘TATCHELL 


nature of our work is more deeply rooted extensive 
T than we can fully realize in the rush of our daily 


activities. During the many years that the Church of 
Chtist has been engaged in its almost apologetic . 
advocacy, and its feeble effort of healing the sick in heathen 
lands, the real nature of this enterprise has become obscured, | 
as did the inscription over the portal of an old church in 
Damascus, which was built in the early days of Christianity, 
and was plastered over by the Mohammedans. With the 
constant exposure to rain and wind the plaster fell off and 
revealed the original inscription, which read, ‘‘TO THE © 
GLORY OF GOD.’’ What the Mohammedans did to that 
inscription is very sim‘lar to what many people have beeu 
doing to the pronounced nature of medical missions. But 
to-day, the real character and object of their work is being 
better understood and more highly valued. A late colleague of 
mine, who was also a prominent member of the China Medical . 
Association, once wrote, ‘‘ Christianity never ignored any part of 
- man’s nature. From the first it was a gospel to the whole man, 
- body and spirit. This is the very nature of Christianity, and is 
the very essence of its message.’’ To my mind that is a very 
plain and at the same time correct definition of the nature and 
ultimate object of médical missions. They are essentially for 
the promotion of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ, and although 
- spoken of as medical, yet the nature and object is fundamen- 


- tally evangelistic. All departments connected with medical 


missions are but means, emanating from the great Alpha 
and. tending towards the one great Omega, for the salvation of 
* Part of Pt . dent’s address at Kuling Medical Missionary Association, _ 
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And here I would like to protest against a misconception 
which is insiduously gaining ground in Christian circles and 
especially in missionary boards. Mine may be but the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, but that is no reason why it 
should not cry if there are any who have ears to hear. There 
have always existed, and un fortunately there still survive, many 
who consider medical missions in the treatment of bodily 
ailments as merely the big drum to gather people into the 
Church or a special form of Christian work in which the 
_ presentation of the Gospel is but one aspect, or an accompani- 
ment. They are considered as being an adjunct, auxiliary, or 
handmaiden to general mission endeavour, but of as being 
essentially —THe GOSPEL. It is here that I would enter a 
protest, for I contend, and my contention is supported by 
Biblical authority, that our work 1s the Gospel, in its most 
complete and powerful form. In medical missionary work we 
have the professional qualities and skill of the doctor and 
nurse, combined with the predominant passion to make 
known to all the world the tender mercy and loving kindness 
_ of God. It is the combination of medical skill and evangelistic 
fervour. in one unique blend. Let me try to put it to youin - 
another form. Considered as a two fold work of healing and _ 
saving, it is not a mechanical mixture, but rather a religious | 
compotind, in which the constituent parts are blended into one 
complete and harmonious whole. If you and I possess that 
qualification and passion, and are’ able to demonstrate that our 
work is the complete Gospel, it will no more be spoken of as 
“a useful appendage” or an “‘ optional department of a mission- — 
ary board.” | 
: The conception and nature of medical missions is distinctly 
divine, Its inspiration and authority do not emanate from a . 
creed, but from a Person. The ministry of healing is older 
than the organized ministry of any church or society. It is 
_ more primitive and more catholic than the earliest Church that 

assumed the title of Catholic or Apostolic. It derives its 
authority from a source higher than the apostles, for it was 
conceived by the Founder of Christianity, and proceeded direct 
from our Lord’s own ordination and practice. Jesus Christ 
was the first medical missionary as He was a healing missionary 
from the first. By precept and example Christ taught the 
twelve disciples something of His own purpose and practice. 
He sent them forth and gave them authority to do as they had 
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seen Him do. ‘To preach the Kingdom of God and to heal 


the sick.’’ His method became their mandate and it is ours 
to-day. 

In reading the New Testament one is im pressed with the fact | 
of how solicitous our Lord was for the sick. Twenty-six of His 
recorded miracles were for the direct object of healing disease 
ot raising the dead, and a further three were solely for miuistering 
to the physical needs of mankind. Even when He was prevented 
from doing any other mighty work because of the unbelief of 
the people, He continued to heal. We read that ‘‘ He could 
then do no mighty work, save that He laid His hands upon 
a few ‘sick folk and healed them.” In nine instances He is 
recorded as ‘‘ being moved with compassion,’’? when He beheld 
the physical needs of men and women. In His recorded miracles 
we learn that He always pronounced the forgiveness of sins, 
after he had healed the patient. To Him disease was incipient 
death, a manifestation of death’s power to hurt, and He came 
to destroy the power of death as well as the power of sin. It 
was because of His unique knowledge of what was in man, 
body and soul, that He knew the best method by which they 
should be‘sought and saved. That is why so much of His | 
brief time on earth was occupied in the very work for which 
medical missions exist to-day. He knew best when He bade 
His first half-instructed envoys to heal the sick, while they 
spoke of the Kingdom in His name. He knew best when, in 
His last charge before He left His disciples, He said, ‘*Go 
teach all nations. ... to observe all things whatsoever T have 
commanded you,’’ and as the disciples pondered over what might 
be comprehended in that word ‘‘ whatsoever,’’ they could not 
fail to remember the tenor of His first charge to them. ‘‘As 

ye go, preach, heal the sick, cleanse the lepers ; freely ye have | 
received, freely give.’’ | 

Religion and medicine has always been a perfectly natural 
association. In ancient times, this certainly resulted in much 
superstition and abuse. The priest physicians possessed a certain. 
amount of traditional and empirical knowledge. Many of the 
proverbs found in ancient writings associated with physicians 
are not very complimentary. For instance there is a degree of 
satire in the proverb which reads, ‘‘Do not live in a town of 
which the chief officer is a physician’’; or another, ‘‘ The 
best of physicians were deserving of hell.’’ Both in the Old 
aud New Testaments we find the popular belief to be that 
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diseases were penal in their origin, inflicted by God on account 
of sin, either personal, parental, or national. Therefore the . 
healing of disease was considered to be a divine token of 
_ forgiveness. It was further believed that God alone was the 
physician of His people. ‘‘If thou wilt diligently hearken to 
the voice of the Lord thy God, and will do that which is right 
in His sight, and will give ear to His commandments and 
keep all His statutes, I will put none of these diseases upon — 
thee, which I have brought upon the Egyptians, for I am 
the Lord that healeth thee.’’ | 

Since the advent of the Great Physician, the Christian 
_ religion has claimed to complete and consummate, as well as to 
comprehend, the object of medicine. God is only conceivable 
in terms of everlasting life. The true object of healing is to 
minister to and prolong life. Every day we fight against disease 
and death and are constantly defeated. Now Christ is the only 
one who has ever defeated death. When death assailed Him, 
- He vanquished it and robbed it of all its dread and power, and 
in our great struggle for prolonging life and conquering death 
He is not ashamed to call-us brethren. 

Looking back through the many years of missionary effort 


apart from medical work, one is amazed at the millions of 


sermons, addresses, and kindred methods which have been in- 
 flicted upon the unsuspecting heathen.. One is very sympathetic 
with the difficulties which must and do beset thoughtful men 
and women of foreign nations, and with the confusion caused 
by the arguments of differing creeds and church polity. 
Whatever reasons may be proffered for such divisions and 
antagonisms, such a condition of affairs does form a stumbling 
block to races whose beliefs are devoid of such divisions. 
What I do contend is, that their failure has been in the great 
lack of that practised demonstration of the Gospel of love, 
which is the only creed of medical missions. 

In the Church’s laudable passion for the saving of the souls 
of men, there has been, until recent years, an unfortunate 
forgetfulness of the fact that man has also a body to be saved. 
- With clasped hands, closed eyes, and with lusty voices, the 
Church has proclaimed to the heathen that there is a ‘‘ happy 
land, ‘far, far away,’? when they ought to have opened their 
eyes to the dire needs, unfolded their hands to alleviate the 
‘suffering and physical needs, and proclaimed a Saviour who is 
_ able and willing to save the bodies as well as the souls of all 
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creatures, and thus make the present world more healthy and 
happy in which to live. To the vast majority who have had 
ears to hear the Gospel as it has been presented, they found 
that it only had reference to a future life, and their present 
needs have been neglected or ignored. What the world is in 
need of and is waiting for, is what medical missions can and 
do supply, for it adapts itself in a very peculiar manner 
to the needs of a sinful and suffering humanity. It can display 


its power to save, and exercise its skill to cure, in a very | 


remarkable and comprehensive manner. 

It is not to one part of human nature simply that they have 
application. ‘They touch the whole of human need. To the 
dead soul waiting for the word that alone can restore life; to the 
obscured mind needing the illumination that the knowledge born | 
of Christianity can afford; to the diseased body stricken with the 


Tavages of unchecked sickness ;—to all of these, medical mis- 


sions bring something that spells help and healing. They touch 
every human instinct with the spirit of Jesus Christ, as can no 
other form of Christian enterprise. | 


It has been said that the work of medical missions has a 
threefold purpose, ‘‘each strand of which is woven into the 


very texture of the enterprise, knitting the whole into one noble 


endeavour for God and humanity.”’ 

(x) It exemplifies the fact that the EOE Sg of Jesus 
Christ does care for men, women, and little children when they 
are stricken down with disease and pain. . 

(2) Further, it extends the hand of help and succour to 
those in physical and spiritual need. 

(3) It infuses into all missionary endeavour the divine 
compassion, and emphasizes the fact of a common ee in 
the great human family. 

Medical missions are entirely iidisendent of creed or race, 


- color, sex, or age. There are no 39 or any other articles about — 


their doctrines. They exist for a common humanity in the 
power and spirit of acommon Saviour. The twin ministeries are — 
bound up in the combination of healing and saving. The 


- Christian doctor and nurse hold the key which never fails to 


unlock the gate into the citadel of the human heart, and by 
their active sympathy can constrain the most hostile and 


indifferent to listen to the words of redeeming love. The 
‘supreme purpose of our work is to save men, both body and 
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soul, which we often pray may be preserved into everlasting 
life. Nothing less than that is consistent with the enterprise. 
Medical missions are not a means to an end, but the full mani- 
festation of the love of God toward all men, in its most 
complete form of expression. ‘This is but the natural deduction 
_ from a religion of which love in action is its very essence, and 
- whose Founder is the great example. 
“As every lonely hue is light, 
So every grace is love.’’ 

‘* By this shall all men know that ye are my rem si if 

ye have love one to another. 6g 


The Making of a Missionary 


Summary of review article in “ International Review of Missions ’’ July, 1917. 
By the Assistant Editor, Miss G. A. GOLLocK. 


ARTHUR H. SMITH 
| 7 II 
ERE we find ourselves at what is the heart and purpose of 
lil this paper, the one message which makes its writing or 
its reading worth while. The destinies of nations are 
| ‘unfolding too quickly to allow of opportunist action or 
of delay. Responsibility for the preparation of qualified 
_ missionaries in a way suited to modern conditions must be 
faced on a scale proportionate to the need. 
The task can no longer be deputed by the Church to 
groups of persons set apart for that purpose, whether of boards 
of missionary preparation or in the candidates’ departments of 
societies or institutions where missionary training is given. 
— It was, after all, to the Church as a whole that the commission 
was given, and while the Church may well call specialist 
agencies to its assistance ultimate responsibility can never be 
shifted to them. The conviction grows clearer year by year 
that missionaries will never be equipped as they should be until 
their preparation is taken in hand by the Church itself, working 
in a new and conscious collaboration with the agencies whom 
it calls to its aid. Up to the present no common agreement 
has been arrived at between the two. Missionary societies 
frequently lament that when a candidate comes into their 
— they are forced to address themselves to equipment in a 
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region of character, of Christian experience, of. Bible knowl- 
edge which properly pertains to the Church, instead of being 
free to begin upon special missionary preparation.’ Further, 
instead of filling the place of senior partuer and stimulating 
missionary agencies to provide an equipment for every mission- 
ary related to his capacities and to the nature of his task, the 
Church as a whole has tended to put its weight into the other | 
scale. Its standard is for the most part lower than that of the 
missionary societies themselves. Cases are not uncommon in 
which local church leaders have resented tlie suggestion of 
further training for a candidate sent forward by them, and have 
even declined to bear the expenses of such equipment, while 
ready to pay for passage and outfit and to provide maintenance 
if the candidate is sent quickly to the mission field. It is true . 
that this attitude is passing but ” new order is not estab- 
lished yet. 

The Church in its various workshops of home and school 
and daily calling, as well as in its directly religious influence, — 
is entrusted with the task of making men after the pattern, so 
far as may be, of its Founder, Himself the perfect man. Now 
when the Church has made a man it has gone a long way in 
the making. of a missionary, for the human qualities of a 


merchant and of a missionary are much alike. It is, however, . 


generally admitted that in this work of making manhood the a 


Church has come short. The failure so far as it touches i : 


missionaries cannot be put right by segregating a few men and 4 
~ women for special treatment and sending them out into the world, — 
for the missionary should be a fair sample of the Church he 


comes from, not an exceptional person fed up, as it were, for 


show. ‘The Church that would equip missionaries must raise — 
the equipment of all its members, and while repentance for — 


past failures may be rapid the way of amendment is slow. _ 


Much may be done to-day and to-morrow, but not until the 


Church has constrained its living membership to work, in.) — 


co-operation with the creative Spirit, towards providing and: 
safeguarding conditions in which every child can attain and . 
discover the divine purpose for life and character, will the | 
fulfilment of its share in the making of missionaries be in 
sight. 

In the home, denaliaine and healthy habits of body c can be, 
inculeated ; character can be watched and tendencies fostered or. 
disciplined ; young minds cau be braced to strenuousness of . 
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work and duty ; obedience, chivalry, unselfisliness, love, can be 

_ made the atmosphere of a life free from formalism or unreality, 
which naturally uufolds toward God. The greatest qualities 
of a missionary can be nurtured by parents in the early years 
at home, and children can be guided into an attitude of world-— 
wide sympathy which may persist through life. The prison 
bars of racial prejudice do not encompass children, as any who 
have observed their relations with Oriental students will know. 
| When school comes to reinforce the influence of home the 
making of a missionary is advanced a further stage. A measure 
of independence tests the strength of character that has already 
been built up; wider ranges of companionship develop the 
power of choice ; new disciplines are imposed on body and on 
mind; the team spirit, precursor to-co-operative work, is 
awakened ; loyalty becomes more binding as it operates apart 
_ from love ; the relation of work to life becomes more real ; the 
> question of a future career begins to take shape and the boy 
begins to see life as a whole and is ready for a vocation. The 
home widens into the school, and the school into college, medical 
school, .workshop or office, and at each stage fresh influences 
bear upon the life that is developing the fullness of its powers. 
Each difficulty vanquished, each temptation withstood, each 
reverse borne with courage and each success with humility 
helps to make the man whom some call of God awaits. 

But the supreme task of the Church, it must be remembered, 
is that of making men whose life draws its fulness from the 
unseen spiritual world and who are able to point others to that 
secret source of strength. Only from among such can mis- 
sionaries be called. Although its rightful place has too often 
stood empty, from early infancy the Church has shared with 
the parents in the spiritual guardianship of.the child. On 
the Church rests in great part the duty of instructing in the 
_ Scriptures and of making clear the implications of the Christian 
faith. It is the Church which has primarily charge of training 
in worship, in intercession, in those spiritual habits which are 
more important than habits of body or of mind. It is the 
Church which should turn the minds of its younger members 
to service, training them to relate the gospel message alike to 
the need of the individual and to the wider issues of social and 
industrial life. To those who know to what a large extent the 
younger missionary candidates who offer themselves for training 
are lacking, not in earnestness, but in apprehension of the 
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meaning of the Christian message, in Bible knowledge and in 


_ experience in Christian work, it is startling to realize how far 


the Church has come short in its work. It is still more star- 
tling to find that.the best prepared of those who come forward, 
have not, for the most part, gained their equipment in these 
vital matters through the ordinary channels of the Church. 


Much as the great network of church organization accomplishes, — 


it is apparently failing to give its younger men and women 
members that clear, ordered insight into the real meaning of 
the Christian message which is an essential preparation for 
missionary work. ‘There are signal exceptions to this state- 
ment, but they only prove the rule. Happily there is ground 
for hope that what has been need not always be. The Church 
in the stress of the present days is admitting that it has largely 
lost its teaching office and its contact with its younger members, 
and is setting itself to repent and amend. 

It is evident, from even so brief a survey of present condi- 
tions as has already been given, that no matter how faithfully 
the Church has done its duty it would be a waste of time and 
fine material to send men and women to the mission field with 
no preparation save that which is common to home and foreign 
work. This is true whether it be applied to the missionary 
with theologieal qualification, or to the simple evangelist ; 
whether to woman or to man. | 

The Church be it ever so awake and enkindled, can never 
as a whole be expert in the final preparation of missionaries 
for their work. For specialized knowledge leading up to 
adequate action responsibility lies at the door of the missionary 
agencies called into being for this work. The Church has 
the right to expect, and even the duty to insist upon the 
acquisition by these agencies of all available information, the 
organization by them of all requisite facilities for study, and 
the careful relating by them of special preparation to the 
capacity of the candidate and to the needs of his mission field 
and of his probable future work. All time limitations imposed 
upon preparation should be repudiated, except in rare cases of 
emergency, for it is never wise to discount the future value of 


a missionary on the plea of present gain ; still more should no — 


consideration of expense be allowed to restrict equipment; the 


. Church which has bent itself for long years to the making of 
a missionary will not desire to withhold the funds needed to 
prepare him finally for saa work. 
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This is the true collaboration in the making of missionaries 
for which we are waiting, and for lack of which good work 
done intermittently alike by Church and by missionary agencies 
has been hampered in the past. With a courage which would 
be truly heroic if it had not some admixture of ignorance as to 
what is imperilled for those to whom they have been sent, a 
splendid body of men and women have vear by year been 
emerging from a Church which has failed to prepare them, and 
_ offering themselves to missionary agencies who have had little 
in the way of specialized equipment to give. That, crippled 
as they have been, they have accomplished what has been done, — 
is no argument for complacent inaction but rather an incentive 
to spare no pains in securing full Mi for those who 
- unaided have done so much. 

Facing a Church still cold to its supreme call to be a 
maker of missionaries, and agencies slowly kindling to the need 
for equipping those who are sent forth, stand the missionaries 
of the future, asking, as their predecessors have asked for 
twenty years or more, for preparation aceiuate in some measure 
to their tremendous task. 

_ When the Church and its agencies are ready to turn their 
hand to the making, the missionaries of the future will be 
found willing to be made. | 


i. 


“Miracles!” 


Cc. Y. CHENG 


HE siltin to China this year of the Rev. Frank Buch-. 
man and his associates has been a great blessing to 
many. His emphasis on the subject of personal evan- 

| gelism has opened the eyes of not a few of God’s people 
in this land. Many a sinful and backsliding life has been 
transformed and restored. In his work among the churches 
in various parts of the country Mr. Buchman confidently 
expects to see miracles wrought by God, and he has, It was 
the privilege of the writer to be one of the eye-witnesses of 
the wonder-working power of God in the cities of Hangchow © 
and Nanking, recently visited by Mr. Buchman. The Lord — 
revealed Himself to us in a peculiar manner.- Declined 
spiritual life was restored, and wounded friendship healed. 
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Let a few incidents be given here for the glory, not of men, 
but of God. | 

At one of Mr. ‘Buchman’ s meetings a pastor was led by 
the Spirit of God to make a public confession of his failure as 
a minister of the Gospel. There and then he walked across 
the meeting hall toward one of the elders of his church, with 
whom he had not been on good terms for the long period of 
seven years, and publicly asked him for forgiveness. He 
declared that while there was wanes on both sides, his was the 
greater. | 

A church quarrel existed for some years between the 
pastors of a certain mission. Disagreement in opinion regard- 
ing certain things was the beginning of the trouble. III feeling, 
however, grew from bad to worse, and there existed unfriendli- 
ness and even hatred. But the warmth of God’s love can melt 
_. the coldness of men’s hearts. After publicly confessing their 
sins, they shook each other’s hands, as a token of restored 

friendship. | 

A lady missionary with intense earnestness requested her. . 

fellow workers to pray with her for those members of her family 


who are not yet won for Christ. Her intense passion for souls — 


moved the hearts of all who were present at that hill-side — 
gathering. She isa great power, and through her many have 
been, and are being, blessed. 

One other young missionary ms inspired by God’s Spirit 
boldly confessed the failures in his work for Christ. He said 
that there was no power in his work, and, to use Mr. Buch- - 
man’s word, no miracles... Why ? because egotism, unkindliness, 
and other things have come between himself and God. Now 
he is a keen soul-winner, and is never so happy as when he is 
speaking to some one about his need of Christ. He is in real 
earnest, and means business ! 

The Spirit of God was certainly working i in the hearts of 
the Seminary students when they stood up, and confessed their 
sins before the whole school. One of the students had been © 
the preacher in a large church in the South for eight years 
before he joined the College. He carefully prepared a long - 
letter which he intends to send to his former congregation 
_ confessing the failure of his ministry. Among other things he 
frankly tells them that during all those eight years he could 
not name one single person that was won for Christ through 
him, and he further declared that he was so deeply interested 
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ae institutional and other kind. of work that the spiritual 


welfare of his congregations was not properly eared for. He 


' therefore asked their forgiveness. For a young man to say 
these things before the whole school and church certainly 


required an unusual amount of courage. 
Now let us come to Nanking University, and see what is 


happening there. A group of a dozen or more students who 


recently joined the University from one of the large schools in 


the North are seen together. They are tall and healthy 
_ looking fellows absorbed in earnest conversation with a member 


of the Buchman party about the deepest things in life. Asa 
result of this heart to heart talk seven of them openly decided © 


_ to yield their hearts to Christ. 


We must not fail to make mention of the extraordinary 


Statement made by one of the non-Christian students in. the 
university. He stood up at a meeting and declared that nothing 


could induce him to become a Christian, for judging from the 
lives of many of the so-called Christians there was not much in 


_Christianity that was really worthy and attractive. We admire 


his frankness in making such a statement in a Christian 
institution; but does not this very fact show to us that deep 
down in bis heart there is the soul hunger and loneliness, and 
the need of help? Do not such words also show to us that 
often in our words and deeds we disgrace our Lord and Master ? 
While we can be great blessings to the world, we can also be 
great hindrances. Think of the responsibility ! 

Many such incidents can be given, but these few will 
suffice to show the kind of work that God has been doing and is 
pleased to do in His Church through human instrumentality. 


Surely the work of Mr. Buchman and his team is the work of 


God and not of men. ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.”’ 
But confession of sins is but the beginning and not the end. 
Mr. Buchman’s work does not only mean a lot of confession 
meetings. He aims at the vitalization of every part of men’s 
life, and every form of Christian activity, thus to become ‘‘a 
vessel unto honour, sanctified, meet for the Master’s use, 


_ prepared unto every good work.’’ 


In his message Mr. Buchman emphasizes the two great 


fundamental points of Christianity, viz., sin and Jesus Christ. 


This is the heart of the Christian Religion. There is no 


uncertainty and no compromise when Mr. Buchman speaks of 


sin as disease and Christ as the Cure. The success of his work - 
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lies just here, for it meets the deepest need of the human heart. — 
He advised us that every Christian worker should be a physician 

of the soul. He is right when he says personal work is almost 
a lost art in the Christian Church. We emphasize too much 
nowadays the importance of public preaching, and we make 
too many sweeping generalizations. When we are face to face. 
with individual and concrete cases we hardly know what to do 
with them. We are at a loss when we try to discover the real 
need of men’s souls, in a word, we do not understand men. A 
physician does not cure the patients by crowds, but treats tiem 
one by one according to each individual need. When we are 
true physicians of the soul, we find men are simply longing 
for the cure. As we read in the Word of God we cannot fail 
to see the two great essential] facts. In the Old Testament 


there is revealed to us the need of men, and in the New 


Testament the supply of God. Men need many things but the 


greatest is Christ ; God has given men many = but the 


greatest gift also is Christ. 


- “Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ.”’ 


We are thankful to God for emphasizing this wil old 
truth through the 7 of our good friends, Mr. Buchman and 
his party. 

But we cannot be sevelaleais of the soul unless our own 
diseases are healed. ‘‘ Physician heal thyself’ is the ringing 
note in our ears. What are the things that are hindering us 
from a life of power? Why are there no miracles in our work ? 
Sin is the root trouble, even what we prefer to call little sins. 
How can a transformation be wrought in us? There is no royal | 
road to a life of victory over sin except that of confession and 
repentance. Mr. Buchman makes this point very clear. When 
hearts are thus cleansed by the blood of Christ; miracles will 
surely follow. Was not this the method of our Lord when He 


dealt with men? Do we not remember how the heart of one 


person, that person a woman, and a woman of ill reputation, 


was touched after a face to face and heart to heart talk with 


the great Physician of the Soul? After such a conversation 
instantly she became, to use Mr. Buchman’s phrase again, a 
‘hound for souls!’ What was the result? The whole 
village turned out to meet Christ, and to — His — 
Why? Miracles! | 
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Mr. Buchman spends much time in quietness with the 
Lord, and uses his brain to the best advantage. His chief work 
_ is not in talking about personal work, but actually doing it 
himself. With all sincerity we thank God for such a timely 
_ message, and for His mindfulness of His people in this land of 

ours. May the Lord help us to ‘‘attempt — things for 
Gah. and expect great things from God.”’ 


Obituaries 
Hager, M.D., D.D. 


@ ARS. C. R. Hager and children wish to announce that their 


dear one, Dr. Charles Robert Hager, missionary to China, 
was called higher by our Heavenly Father, on July 
thirteenth, 1917, after a lingering illness. 

The ‘‘ Records’’ of the American Board work in China, which 
biel with the year 1830, show that Dr. Hager came to the 
Orient in 1883 and settled in Hongkong. He was sent out by the 
Board primarily to look after the spiritual welfare of the Chinese 
converted in the States, many of whom had returned to the home- 
land and home-villages. As most of these Chinese were from the 
_$z Yap District, which lies west of Hongkong and south-west of 
Canton, his ‘work was confined largely to this district, with head- 
quarters at Hongkong. Here he opened a mission on Bridges 
Street, and gathered a few converts, among them Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen, who afterward became the Provisional President of the 
Republic of China. During his first term, from 1883-1890, Mr. 
Hager had charge of seven government. schools’ in Hongkong, 
and opened chapels in San Ning City, Miti Pin, Kwong Hoi, and 
Hoi In, all in the San Ning District, which is now called Toi Shan. 
| In 1890, owing to a serious hemorrhage, Mr. Hager returned 
home, on furlough, leaving the work to his co-laborer, Rev. John 
R. Taylor, who had but recently arrived. Mr. Hager did not 
return to China till 1894. During his four years in the States, he 
studied medicine, regained his health, and received his degree of 
M.D. Before his return in 1894, Dr. Hager married Miss Lizzie 
Blackman of Chicago, but she died in Canton, March 6th, 1895. 
This was a severe blow to Dr. Hager. Within a few months he was 

back once more in Hongkong, and working harder than ever. 
On December 13th, 1896, Dr. Hager married Miss Maria von 
Rausch of the Basel Mission, Hongkong, a lady who had been in 
mission work five years, and who opened the first kindergarten in 
South China. From this time on, till 1910, Dr. and Mrs. Hager 
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made their home in Hongkong. In 1900, through the efforts of 
Dr. Hager, the four story building on Ladder Street was erected at 
the cost of $35,000, local currency. The China Congregational © 
Church had its home on the second floor; the Hagers lived on the 
fourth floor, while the other floors were devoted to school purposes. 
Mrs. Hager’s work was confined entirely to Hongkong. She 
. opened her house as a missionary home, and received missionaries 
coming and going, at very moderate rates, and many, — 
remember her hospitality. 

During his second term of service, Dr. Hager gave up thie 
government schools and devoted himself to his country work. 
He was an indefatigable worker and endured all sorts of hard- 
ships and privations, as his journeys were mostly overland. In his 
zeal, he went beyond the Sz Yap District, as far as Yeungkong City, 
200 miles south-west of Canton, and into San Hing and Tung On, 
north of the Hoi Ping District, into the ‘‘ regions beyond.’’ His 
itineraries were generally made on foot and in all kinds of weather, 
and attended by great hardships. This strenuousness resulted in 
a complete breakdown in 1910. He hoped that an ocean voyage 
would restore him and accordingly he left his family in Hong- 
kong and sailed for San Francisco. The change did not benefit 
him, so, in a few months, Mrs. Hager and children joined him, 
making their home in Claremont. ~ 

Although compelled, on account of illness, to sever his con- | 
nection with the Mission, his heart was in China, and he loved the 
Chinese. During his last years, he labored among them in Cali- 
fornia, and across the border in Mexico, and frequently sent | 
money to the South China Mission. A short time before his death 
he sent $35 gold currency, contributed largely by Chinese in 
Mexico. He was deeply interested in a project to erect, at Hoi 
Haiti Fatt, in Toi Shan, a memorial church in memory of Miss . 
Harriette Carter who, for 38 years, labored among the Chinese in 
and around Boston. Miss Carter had been instrumental in collect- 
ing much money. from the Chinese for Dr. Hager’s work, and 
gave of her own money to promote it. 

During his 27 years of missionary service, Dr. Hager opened 
numerous out-stations, and was able to get money for preachers’ 
salaries and for new buildings. By birth Dr. Hager was a Swiss, 
but became a naturalized American. He spoke and wrote in 
German, and enlisted the aid of German Congregationalists in the 
States. He also bad a good command of the English language, 
and could write telling stories, and make stirring appeals—not only 
this, he could write Chinese fairly well and, by means of it, he kept 
in touch with the preachers, even after leaving the field for good. 

Dr. Hager leaves a wife and three children, Robert, Elsie, and 


Morrison. He rests his labors. Cc. A. 
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W. S. Sweet 


The’ news of the death of the Rev. W..S. Sweet, of the 
American Baptist Union, has just reached us. For some months 
before he left China he had been ill and losing ground, and when 
he left Hangchow two months ago, under medical certificate, to put 
himself into the hands of the Mayo Brothers, he was very weak in- 
deed. Mr. Sweet came to China some thirty years ago and spent his 
first years of work in Shaohing, where he had a school and did 
some faithful street-preaching which was much blessed and is still 
remembered. The needs of his Mission here brought him to 
- Hangchow, where he worked hard for years in the Wayland 
Academy, and also did a great deal of effective itinerating and 
Gospel work in the city, and in the out-stations connected with 
this station. He was a good man, and some of us thought had been 
ripening for the ‘‘ Better Land’’ for some years; he leaves behind 
him here a living monument to God’s faithfulness. His goodness, 
gentleness, and saintliness will long be remembered. What struck 
me as the dominant note in his life, was not intense conflict and 
anxiety of trust at breaking point, but a quiet, restful, though 
- persistent attitude of faith and prayer. He, as he believed, being 
called of God to stand up for Him in China was able to turn 
precious promises into present blessed facts, and soar to a high 
altitude of spiritual perfection, much higher than we could go, and 


- which some thought that even angels would fear to tread. He was 


intensely interested in God’s way with Israel, and their restoration 
to the land of promise, and. blessings in the millennium age. New 
surprises in the spiritual life ever awaited him, and he was always 
ready to apply the everyday things of life to himself in a wonder- 
ful way so as to get spiritual blessing out of them. He lived a 
humble, simple, unselfish, and earnest life, and the Chinese admired 
his earnestness and self-sacrifice very much indeed. He was not 
inclined to believe that ease and happiness ought to follow faith, 
and that those who earnestly seek to do God’s will should be 
exempt from the commoner hardships of life. He believed that 
sorrow and disappointment, loss and pain, were all instruments of 
His discipline. He believed, too, that they quickened perception 
and conscience of the Christian as nothing else did, and led to the 
complete enthronement of the Lord as his sufficiency and his glory. 
Let those of us who still remain not shrink from the kindest method — 
_ which Eternal Love can employ for our highest good. Our loving 
sympathy goes out to Mrs. Sweet and her children and to the 
Mission in their great loss. 


D. DUNCAN MAIN. 
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Mr. Alfred Copp 


On the afternoon of October 23rd, one of China’s veterans - 
Mr. Alfred Copp—entered into rest. 

Forty-three years ago, it was the writer’s privilege to be a 
fellow student with Mr. Copp in Dr. Grattan Guinness’ school for 
missionaries in East London. One of my earliest recollections of 
Mr. Copp was his enthusiasm for mission work in the land of 
China. Some of the men had no fixed mission field in view for 
their life’s work—not so Mr.Copp. China, then, filled the vision of 
his future service. And yet when Eastern Thibet was brought 
before the students, as a most needy, as well as a very hard field, 
Mr. Copp volunteered for that dark and, at that time, neglected 
land. With this new object before him, he sought to avail himself 
of the labours of the Moravian missionaries—who had already 
prepared a Thibetan and German Dictionary—and spent a year at 
Basle studying the German language. But‘at that early date it 
was found the work in Szechwan was not sufficiently developed 


to admit of the Thibetan scheme being carried to fruition. 


Mr. Copp came to China with the China Inland Mission in 
1878. He married Miss E. Beil, in 1879, who survives him, and 
who, with one son and five daughters, mourns the loss of a devoted 
husband and loving father. 

Of the thirty-nine and a half years Mr. Copp spent in China, 
over thirty years were given to Bible Society work. He personally 
set a very high value upon the Bible. It was his precious 
treasure; every verse of it was the Word of God to him, and he 
earnestly craved that his whole manner of life might be ordered in 
accordance with its precepts. He also believed that through the 
reading of the Scriptures the Chinese could receive Light and 
Life by faith in the Christ and Saviour they revealed. Hence with | 
unflagging zeal he sought by day and night, in health and in 
sickness, to get the precious Book into Chinese hands. The only 
longing he had on his death-bed was that God would grant him 
a few more years in this blessed service of scattering His word in 
China. 

Nor did Mr. Copp neglect to preach the word; his delight was 
to accompany the Book with a gospel message. It was his custom 
to spend most of the Sabbath afternoon—sometimes with his colpor- 
teurs, sometimes alone—in the open air telling out to groups of 
Chinese the way of salvation. 

Mr. Copp was a most conscientious man in every way. ‘Those 
who had only a casual acquaintance with our brother may have 
mistaken his frugal use of the Lord’s money for something very 
different ; but those who got near to him knew the other side of his ) 
character—his conscientious 
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It has often been said of one of the world’s great men, ‘‘ He 
never told a lie.’’ This, too, I believe, could be said of our departed 
brother. Truth and fidelity were sacred to him. All who knew 
this quiet, unassuming, straightforward, and dependable friend 
and brother are confident he received the Master’s welcome Home, 
and heard His ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.’’ 


G. N. 


Book Table 


FAITH JUSTIFIED BY PROGRESS, By H. W. Waicur. Charles Scribner's 


The Bross Lectures for 1916, delivered by Prof. H. W. Wright, 
of Lake Forest College, and published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
under the title ‘‘ Faith justified by Progress,’’ give the reader an 
interesting account of what may have been the spiritual history 
of the human race. Whether it is the history of the race or not, 
one finds portrayed in these pages very discriminating sketches of 
the different planes of human religious faith. Faith is understood 
as belief that the ideals of personal life can be realized. In every 
sphere faith is acted upon in advance of proof from actual 
experience. Even in the primitive, almost animal life of man, 
the will, by faith, gives man a new world. The presence of evil 
in this world leads to the postulating of nature gods and man 
advances to the stage of the natural life in which he believes that 
by properly treating the nature gods all will go right with him. 
But evil still persists and drives man to seek refuge in superna- 
turalism, which consists largely in the entire casting aside of the 
material world. : 

Christianity came in to support this stage of human thought 
and medieval Christianity was largely what this Greek feeling 
made of Christianity. In the final stage, which is named Univer- 
salism, we seem, perhaps, to have fallen back into the natural 
stage, because of our return to the use of this world. This view, 
however, is a mistake. We retain the good of the supernatural 
viewpoint while we conquer the natural. But Democracy, the 
ideal now before us, is impossible of accomplishment unless the 
effort is supported by strong personal faith in every man. 
Fortunately the faith required is at hand, not in Medieval 
Christianity but in the Christianity of the gospels. The book 
contains a long introduction showing the fundamental faith 
underlying all scientific progress. This is followed by an exposition 
_ of the varied elements which enter into human willing. The book 
is not one to inspire a very personal Christian faith, but it isa 
mine into which one may delve for an insight in the central 
position of Christian faith in human life. 


A. A. G. 
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THE M&ANING OF PERSONAL LIFE. By NEWMAN SMYTH. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, N. Y., 1916. Pp. 358. G. $2.00. ae | 


An attempt to analyze and define many things we commonly 
talk about at once makes us aware how difficult life is to under- © 
stand. Dr. Smyth is attempting to make more understandable 
some of the deeper issues of life in their bearing upon the develop- 
ment of personal life. His general purpose is well stated in the 
last chapter (page 330), where he says, ‘‘ We have followed the 
trail from sign to sign from the beginnings of our knowledge of 
elemental things to the final and full Christian consciousness of 
life, and its promise of completion hereafter.’’ 

The author frankly admits the limitations of our knowledge: 
of these ‘‘ elemental things’’ but in spite of this is quite sure that 
there is enough left for faith to goon. ‘* After nature has finished 
iu the main the work of making us we begin to make ourselves,’’ 
is a significant statement found on page 140. This inherent 
possibility of self-direction is one of the fundamental meanings of 
personal life. Our knowledge of these meanings will grow as we 
grow. This growth in knowledge includes even the possibility of an 
increase in the knowledge of God, which involves more than an 
intellectual growth in faith. As we read we ask, what after all 
is the greatest stimulant to human progress? Is it not this 
same receding horizon of conscious knowledge of the world in 
‘which we live and the real and rational beyond it and ourselves? 
We look upward from the tablelands of our acquired knowledge 
to the ever rising levels of the unknown. This vision is a constant 
challenge to attempt further the mastery of the mystery of thie © 
creation of which we area part. This growing knowledge of life 
is one of the possibilities God has embedded in those who live. 
The deeper we delve into the hidden facts all about us the more we 
know and the more there seems to be known. It is this desire to. 
get beyond what we know that has assisted man in his forward | 
march of mastery over nature and himself. | 
Dr. Smyth begins with a study of the most elementary scien- 
tific facts in their bearing upon personality. He has really put 
together many scientific theories and facts, shown their bearing 
upon personal life and tried to indicate where all these things lead. 
The underlying purpose in creation is indicated in a statement on 
page 345: ‘‘ The world-view which we have thus reached at the 
oo of this inquiry leaves us face to face with the Christian belief 
in God.”’ | 

Scientific specialists are busy analyzing different phases of 
nature. They do not always take time to synthetize the results of | 
their various inquiries with regard to the whole meaning of life. 
_ The ordinary reader, preacher, missionary, or business man has 
not the time and in most cases not the training to do this 
synthetizing. The result is that our knowledge of the relation of 
the results of scientific research to Christian truth is often very 
‘*scrappy’’ and consequently unsatisfactory. Dr. Smyth is trying» 
to fill this gap so that the ordinary reader may get a better idea of 
the bearing of various scientific discoveries upon the things that 
he counts most dear. 
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Personally we have enjoyed reading this book and we believe 
it is a book to be read by those who desire to find common elements 
in what appear to be divergent scientific statements or theories. 
We are reminded as we read it that all too often our statement of 
the great underlying purpose of God’s creation is concerned with 
but a small arc of that purpose. The reading of such a book as 
this will at least help to extend the angle of our vision and so give 
a somewhat better understanding of the underlying purpose of the 
complex creation of which we are a part. Science and religion 
have points of contact. A book like this helps us to see the points 
of contact rather than the points of divergence. 

R. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY AND Socrat, PRoBLEMS. By CHARLES D, 
tv-+- 132. New York. The Macmillan Company, 1917. 


$1.00. 


This compact restatement of its theme by the popular Bishop of 
Michigan, is one of yet another series of volumes on ‘ Church 
Principles for Lay People.’’ The author believes that the minister of 
religion is vitally concerned ‘‘ with the moral implications of the 
fundamental economic problem which underlies the social problem— 
that is the distribution of wealth.’”’ His concern must be justice 
rather than charity. An attempt is made to draw the boundary 
line between the sphere of the social reformer, whose business is 
chiefly with the fabric of society, with economic and social 
mechanics, and the sphere of the prophet and preacher of everlasting 
righteousness, whose ‘concern is with the spirit of society, with 
moral and spiritual dynamics. Finally a suggestion is made of a 
possible practical programme for such as may be moved to preach 
and apply the ‘‘gospel of the Kingdom’”’ in the ‘‘ hope that 
repeated blows may heat the cold iron of the church’s conscience 
on this vital matter and that perhaps even this slight effort may 
contribute somewhat to that desired result.’’ Vision and common 


seuse walk hand in hand through the book. 


THER VALUS OF Monky. &y B. M. ANDERSON, Jr., Ph. D., New York. The 
Macmillan Co., 1917. Pp. xxviti-- 610. $2.25. 3 


The Assistant Professor of Economics in Harvard University 
applies in this volume the theory of value set forth in an earlier 
book, Social Value, published in 1911. He has found it necessary 
to consider virtually the whole range of economic theory and con- 
cludes that the theory of money and credit must be a dynamic theory 
as opposed to the quantity or static theory particularly championed 
by Prof. Irving Fisher. A distinctive doctrine of the book is that 
the great bulk of exchanging grows out of dynamic change and 
that speculation in particular constitutes by far the major part of 
all trade. It is the author’s hope that- bankers, brokers, and 
business men who are interested in the general problems of money, 
trade speculation and credit, as well as special students of mouey 
and banking and economic theory will find the book of interest. 
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There is naturally much to be said on exchange, international 
gold movements, international trade, etc., but we have searched the 
book in vain for any light on the problem of the missionary banker 
—how to make both ends meet on a rising exchange, without a 
guaranteed rate. If it shall have accomplished this in a generation 
it will prove an incalulable boon to missionary societies and their 
representatives abroad. , 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY, dy BRNJAMIN Ss. WINCHESTER. 
Pb. 293. The Abingdon Press, New York, 1917. Gold $1.50 net. 


‘MISSIONARY EDUCATION IN HOME AND SCHOOL, RALPH E. DIFFREN- 
= Pp. 407. The Abingdon Press, New York, 1917. Gold $1.50 
me 


Wuere It TOUCHES THE Grounp, by MONTANYVE Perey, 175. The 
Abingdon Press, New York, 1917. Gold $0.75 net. 


The publishing houses of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the United States, formerly known under the general title of the 
Methodist Book Concern, have paved the way to a larger united 
service to the whole Christian Church, by abandoning their 
denominational title and assuming that of the oldest Press in 
America. One of the earlier well-known publications to bear this | 
imprint is the monumental China—An Interpretation by Bishop 
Bashford, already reviewed at length in these columns. - 

The first two volumes now received may be considered 
together. Dr. Winchester is Assistant Professor of Religious 
Education in the Yale School of Religion, and General Editor of . 
the well known graded lessons of the International Sunday School 
system issued by the Pilgrim Press for the Congregationalists. As 
Chairman of the Commission on Christian Education of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, he prepared for the 
Commission a Survey of Week-day Religious Instruction. This 
Survey, which appeared as a part of the Quadrennial Report of the- 
Commission, has been revised and is now contained in Part I. 
(149 pp.) of the present volume. Part II contains a selection of 
documents drawn from a wide field of observation including 
**typical curricula illustrative of systems of religious and moral 
education under state control in Germany, France, and England ; 
copies of legislative enactments from Australia and Canada; syllabi 
giving full requirements for voluntary instruction in the Bible for 
State credit, as in North Dakota and Colorado; supplementary 
programs... and plans for vacation schools ; suggested reconstruc- 
tion of public school curricula to develop a sense of religious. values; 
and plans of organization, denominational and interdenominational, 
community and national, to suit a variety of conditions, rural and 
urban.’’ 

The second volume, by one of the Secretaries of the Missionary 
Education Movement (New York), is one of the larger volume of a 
new series of Manuals of Religious Education for Parents and 
Teachers of which eight volumes have already been published and 
two are in preparation. It contains the results of fifteen years of 
study and work in the field of missionary education. ‘This book is_ 
also in two parts, Part I (264 pp.) dealing with Principles, and 
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- Part II with Special Method (differentiated by age and sex). The 
results throughout are made as concrete and specific as possible, 
with numerous illustrations of the principles concerned and their 
application. Typographical aids are not despised and each chapter 
is followed by Suggestions for Further Study and Discussion and 
really critical bibliographies of pertinent literature. Both volumes 
are well indexed. 
| The wide use of these two books would augur well for the 
Christianity of the next generation. Both look to the extension of 
Biblical and religious study in every walk of life and the expression 
of the result in religious and social service. They will be consulted 
with profit by those who are concerned in a progressive programme 
of religious education. 

- The third volume from the Abingdon Press is a most unusual | 
- temperance story in which the ‘‘ movie’’ takes its place in litera- 
ture. A charming love tale illumines an interesting social experi- 
ment and affords at once pleasant reading for an evening or two and 
a hint of the influence which the cinema run by a moral enthusiast 
may have in the transformation of community life. 


‘TH PossiBLE You,” C. E. Espey. Zhe Abingdon Press. Gold 50 cents 


“This book,’’ to quote the author, Clara Ewing Espey, ‘‘is 
about yourself.’’ 

The exterior is attractive in color and handy in size. The 
type, paragraphing, and general arrangement of subject matter 
attract at even a casual glance. It looks as if it might be interest- 
ing and yet at the same time solid enough to keep near by for 
constant reference. In other words, its whole get-up invites 
attention. 

In subject matter, Zhe Possible You deals with the great 
principles of psychology. These principles are taken out of that 
old thick book full of definitions and dry bones, and simply 
- presented in terms that can be easily grasped by the adolescent 
mind. The scientific nomenclature of psychology is but sparingly 
used, and then only to reduce for classification the mental image 
aroused through the reader’s interest. ‘The boy or girl, the young 
man or woman, can easily ‘‘run and read’’ this book, and yet 
assimilate without conscious effort, its great principles of psychology. 

These truths are brought home through many illustrations 
familiar to the life and interests of the young High School students 
of America. We find 7he Possible You a very pleasingly illustrated 


psychology. 

Another point that makes for constructiveness in the aim of 
the book is that the author strikes ‘‘ while the iron is hot,” and 
applies each presented truth to the individual life of the reader. 
The book is strong, persuasive, and practical in its appeal for a 
high grade ‘’ possible you.”’ 

‘Such a treatment of psychology, simple, interestingly illus- 
trated, and individually applied, should find a large field of 


service among the boys and girls of the High Schools of America. 
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And with some adaptation of illustration and reference, it should 
also serve with Middle School graduates of China. The author’s 
method of the treatment of her subject makes the book well worth 
some teacher-missionary’s time and effort to translate what comes > 
to the experience of the young Chinese student, and to adapt where 
the author’s illustrations and references do not apply to that 


experience. 
F.C. B. 


THe New INFINITE AND OLD TrEoLocy. By Cassius J. Keyser, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Adrian Professor of Mathematics in Columbia University. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 117 pp. Price G. $0.75 net. 


In the Preface the author says: ‘‘I do not believe that the 
declined estate of Theology is destined to be permanent.’’ By 
‘* Theology ’’ is meant, as stated in the title, ‘‘the Old Theology.”’ 
He believes that in the ‘‘ restoration’’ of Theology yet to come 
Mathematics will take a prominent part ; in fact, that mathematical 
terms and explanations will assist in clarifying hitherto vague 
theological ideas. Religion is, according to the author, ‘‘a com- 
plex of emotions. . . emotions as felt in their integrity ’’—which 
are our reactions to the sensing of an over-world ; which is indeed | 
‘* the mystic radiance of an over-world.’’ Hence there arise, in our 
intellectual attempts to compass this over-world, implications that 
are ‘‘hyperlogical.’’ Theology is, then, the attempt to state in 
rational terms the manifestations of something beyond the ‘‘rational 
domain,’’ whence arises that feeling of irrationality about certain old 
theological positions. Mathematics in extending the field of ‘‘pure 
thought’’ has come to where it can assist us to see as rational, so 
the author thinks, ideas whose apparent irrationality has tended to 
weaken their influence and value. 

The author takes the reader into the world of :“‘ pure thought,”’ 
the realm of ‘‘ pure relations,’’ ‘‘ projective geothetry,’’ ‘‘denumer- 
able infinitudes,’’ ‘‘ infinite manifolds,’’ and the infinite. While 
attempting to follow the author’s thought one has a sense of being 
suspended in a spirit state where the down-pull of the material 
ceases to be felt, and wonders if this is what life will be when our 
real selves are free from present material limitations. One seems 
to feel all around the scintillations of unfettered mental activity. 
For most readers the newness of the terms (their mathematical 
training not having progressed as far as the author’s) will produce 
a sense of unfamiliarity and induce a feeling of intellectual in- 
security ; and yet, though the author’s position is extremély 
idealistic, and he would probably be considered a classicist, his 
argument leads up to what will be interesting to every thoughtful 
person, and of special significance to those who are convinced that 
all—or nearly all—of the old theological definitions need and indeed 
admit of no restatement, 

We are reminded, while following the author’s argument, that. 
Mathematics can help make more clear certain old theological 
definitions, that in its doctrine of vestigial animal instincts appear- 
ing in modern man, evolution has a bearing upon the old doctrine of 
original depravity ’’; that some who are not able to see light on 
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_ the problem of human immortality when stated in the old terms are 
yet attempting to show that protoplasmic evolution may go to the 
point of developing an undying psychical being ; and that Bergson 
speaks in one place of the é/az that may yet push human person- 
ality through and beyond death. Somewhat along the same line 
the author tries to show that the old idea of the ‘‘ whole being 
greater than its part’’ is no longer admitted by mathematical 
thinkers, but that on the contrary ‘‘the world of infinites is 
composed of wholes for which, without exception, the proposition 
is false.’’ Hence he reasons that a number of parts may, severally, 
each be equal to the whole and therefore that the conception of the 
Trinity is rigorously thinkable and rational. The author’s claim 
that the ‘‘ hoary assumption’’ that the whole is greater than its 
part is out of date reminds us that the old scientific dogmas of the 
conservation of matter and energy have likewise been undermined, 
and hence a new order of thought has been brought in. 

Following up his argument, the author attempts to prove 
that a being of infinite knowledge may have all the dignity of 
omniscience without being omniscient, to show the relation of 
omnipotence and freedom and also how through the ‘“‘ radiant 
concept of hyperspace,’’ the immanence and transcendence of God 
are understandable. Hence many of the theological doctrines which, 
when placed alongside of each other, have appeared to be so 
divergent as to be inexplicable, may now, in the light of clearer 
thought be seen to be but different aspects of one transcendental 
whole. 

- This book is a new approach to some old problems and hence 


R, 


THe MEANING OF PRAVER, by H. E. Fospick; translated into Chinese by 
H.L. Zta, CHIN PANG-PING, and K.Z. Sze. Association Press, Paper 
covers, 20 cents ; cloth covers, 25 cents. 


With the Chinese title Wf RS 3 %. a long-expected volume 
has at last made its appearance. When Fosdick’s wonderful book 
was issued by the Association Press, it was but natural that a 
Chinese edition should be promised and that Mr, Zia should be the 
translator designate. No more sympathetic translator could have | 
been found. But, alas, he had only completed the translation of 
-two chapters out of the ten when his illness interrupted the task 
and death crowned his life.. Meantime Mr. Chin had felt the beauty 
of the prayers in the volume and had translated them for his own 
spiritual comfort. Mr. Sze essayed the task which Mr. Zia had 
laid down, and it is a pleasure to say that the collaboration of 
these three translators has resulted in a volume which ought to be 
placed in the hands of every thoughtful Chinese Christian. It is 
not a complete translation of Fosdick’s book as the ‘‘ Comments’’ 
and the ‘‘ Suggestions for thought”’ have not been translated, but 
the preface holds out the hope that in a future edition these, too, 

will be included. 7 | 
| It is not for a Western student of Chinese to express an opinion 
on the Chinese style of the translators, Two Chinese scholars who 
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have read the book speak highly of it to the writer. But as one 
compares the translation with the original it is seen how truly the 
spirit of the message has been understood and how well the 
meaning of the author has been rendered into Chinese. There are 
one or two slips. For instance on page 93 the words of Phillips 
Brooks about God’s mercy seat being ‘‘no mere stall set by the 
vulgar roadside *’ are understood, but bis further statement ‘‘ We can 
come to it only ¢hrough veils and by altars of purification’’ is 


translated—-A BAG BHD. i 


4% Wl. But these are not worth mention when one turns the pages 
and meets with felicity after felicity of translation. Quotation is 
impossible but mention must be made of the verse renderings of 
. “Thou Life within my life, than self more dear’ and of Trench’s 
sonnet, ‘‘If we with earnest effort could succeed.”” The whole 
volume is worthy of the careful attention of all missionaries and of 


the Chinese Christian Church. 
G. A. Cc. 


A Curip’s BooKSHELF, by Linian Srevenson. London, Student Christian 
Movement. 1/6 net. 


We like to see our children read, but we are apt to forget the 
responsibility entailed in our children’s love of reading. In the 
136 pages of the publication before us we have carefully classified 
suggestions on children’s reading, with an annotated list of books 
on heroism, service, patriotism, friendliness, joy, and beauty, all 
revealing careful research, fine taste, and remarkable knowledge of 
a child’s desires and needs. Older people will find much of wise 
suggestion in the words introducing each section and especially in 
the introduction: ‘‘ Builders of a new world.’’ With regard to 
the talk of this new world as a world of changed values, the 
question is asked ‘‘As we think of it in each particular, does it 
not simply mean coming back to the child’s standard? Trust, 
help, simplicity. ... To the child there is room for everybody, for 
where Love rules, hurtful competition withers and helpful co- 


operation thrives.”’ | 
G.M. 


CHINA AND THE GosPEL. An ZJilustrated Edition of the China Inland 
Mission Report. 1917. Price r/-. Post free. 


This report contains many interesting sidelights on mission 
work in China. A few quotations will assist in understanding its 
significance: | 

‘* When last year opened the total number of workers connected 
with the Mission—members and associates—was the highest in the 
Mission’s history. During the year, however, there was a net loss 
of eighteen workers, the small reinforcements not being equal to the 
deaths and altogether unprecedented number of retirements.’’ 

‘* The testimony we are privileged to bear concerning 1916 is by 
no means without its remarkable features. Had we known that the 
war would have continued with increasing fury throughout the 
whole year, and that the loss by exchange alone would have been 
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more than 25 per cent of the money forwarded to China, as com- 
pared with 1915, or, to put it into hard cash, that the loss would be 
equivalent to £17,408/19/3, we might well have faced the prospect 
as one of exceeding gravity.’’ Later, however, it is shown that the 
receipts were, actually, £7,110/15 in advance of the previous year. 
“Only three times before has the Mission’s income exceeded £90,000, 
and had all the Associates’ funds been included as in peace times, 
the published figures for 1916 would easily have been the highest 
in the Mission’s history. As it is they only fall £64 below the total 
record. for 1913. ..:. . The income in Great Britain was £386 in 
_ advance of the previous year, in Australasia it fell £3,990, but in 
North America it rose £12,390.’’ . 

‘‘As the statistical returns show, the ntmber of baptisms. 
reported as having taken place last year is 4,654, which is the 
highest in the Mission’s history with the exception of the Jubilee 
year, when the figure exceeded 5,000. This makes a total of nearly 
60,000 persons baptized from the commencement of the work.’’ 

Not the least useful part of this Report is a complete Directory 
_ found near the end of the book. | 

| 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


LIVINGSTONE HERO Stories. By SUSAN MENDENSALL. Published by the 
Missionary Education Movement, New York, 19/2. 

THe Test. By HELEN L. Wiiicox. Published by the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, New York, 1916. Price G. $0.25. 

Four DrALocugs. (On Evolution, Morality, and Religion.) By Rev. P. M. 
Scott, M.A. Published by the Literature Committee of the Chung Hua 

Sheng Kung Hut, 1917. English edition, 10 cents. Chinese edition, 

Jo cents. To be had of the Church Book Rooms at the Church of England 
Mission, Peking; the American Church Hankow, and St. john’s 
University, Shanghai. | 
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Correspondence 


CARD IN DEX SYSTEM. 


Io the Editor of | 
| The Chinese Recorder. 
DEAR Sir: Have any of your 
readers adopted the Card Index 
_ System for use as a Church Roll? 
If so, I should esteem it a great 
favour if anyone could supply me 
with a sample of the card used. 
With many thanks, I am, 
Yours: faithfully, 
Percy J. SMITH. 
English Baptist Mission, 
Tatyuen{u, Shansi, 
November 18th, 1917. 


To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 
DEAR SiR: It does not seem to 
be generally known that at the 
C. I. M., Shanghai, there is an 
organized Chinese church where 


Mandarin is exclusively used in 


the conduct of the _ services. 
Members coming down here from 
the interior are often at a loss to 


know where to attend worship, 


since for the most part they do 
not understand the Shanghai 
dialect. | 


4 
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MANDARIN CHURCH IN 
SHANGHAI. 

f 
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Any Christians or enquirers 
coming down here, with an in- 
troduction from their pastor, 
will receive a hearty welcome 
and be made to feel at home. 

The Lord is blessing the work 
and we wish all who come to 


share it with us. 


Yours in Christ’s 
S. GLANVILLE. 


China Inland Mission, 
9 Woosung Road, Shanghat. 


November 24th, 1917. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SERVICE. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SiR: The position of 
manager of the Kuling Estate is 
vacant. The kind of man desired 
is one who would look upon the 
position as an opportunity of 


_ service to missionaries and others 


who come from a wide area of 
China—as well as a man of 
distinct qualifications for filling 
the office. The Council desires 
a good speaker of Mandarin ; 
capable of reading ordinary busi- 
mess Chinese character; and 
able to manage coolies and work- 
men. He should have a practical 
working knowledge of road- 
building, bridge-making, and 


care of property, both land and | 


buildings. He will not be re- 


quired to superintend the erection 


and repairing of buildings for 
private individuals. While able 
to oversee a Chinese office staff 
in accounts and the like, yet 
outdoor administration would be 
his main responsibility. Need I 
add that he should be a man of 


definite Christian attitude? 


The salary offered is Mex. 
$300 per month, and reasonable 
medical expenses; with family 
accommodations in the Estate 
House. 
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Further enquiries and definite 
applications for the position 
may be sent any time before 
March 31st, 1918, to the under- 
signed. 

Your sincerely, 
(Rev.) S. H. Lirrrxut. 


Chairman, Kuling Council, 
ankow. 


November 16th, 1917. 


SECURING A CHINESE MINISTRY. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 
DEAR SIR: May I have space 


for a few comments on the first 
article in the November issue 


of the CHINESE RECORDER? Dr. 


Stuart’s presentation of the prob- 


lem of ‘‘Securing and Training 


of a Chinese Ministry ’’ suggests 
some important considerations 
that are not given sufficient 
attention. 

The Editorial Comment (pp. 
688-9) called attention to one of 
these important considerations 


which is far-reaching in its 


influence in the development of 


a Chinese ‘ministry. There can- 


not be too much emphasis on the 
social activities of the ministry 
as long as these activities do not 
lose their connection with spiri- 
tual realities. 

In discussing the method of 
securing the Chinese ministry, it 
seems that the motives to which 
the appeal is made are essentially 
egoistic and non-social. Few 
would disagree with the claim 
that better salaries, better 
educational opportunities, more 
satisfactory relations between the 
Chinese pastor and foreign mis- 
sionary are essential. Will the 
men who respond to the appeal 
of this motive be the men that 
China really needs? Is it not 


possible that the Chinese will 
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respond better to an adequate 
presentation of the social needs 
of their own people and the 
assurance that the Christian 


ministry will give them a train- | 


ing and equipment that will fit 
them to meet these needs? 
Doubtless Dr. Stuart takes 
this appeal to the altruistic 
motives for granted. The trouble 
is that we too often take this 
social implication of religious 
teaching for granted. We need 
to make larger use of it as is 
shown by Dr. Speer’s comment on 
the religious conditions in South 
America (p. 187, November issue, 
CHINESE RECORDER). Many 
concrete instances might be cited 
to show the response even of 
non-Christian Chinese to this 
appeal to their social instincts. 
The question of training the 
Chinese ministry is not confined 
to the quantity and quality of 
the training though these are 
important. The time has come 
for us to investigate the &zud of 
training we are providing. To 
what extent ‘is the material given 
in our Bible schools and theolo- 
gical seminaries actually related 
_ to the social needs of the Chinese 
people ? | 
The response to the simple 
appeal of the social needs of the 


people is the only response that. 


will produce a genuinely unself- 
ish ministry. Such an appeal 
will demand a training that will 
prepare these men to meet these 
needs better than does the 
average course in a theological 
seminary in America or in China. 

Such training may be expected 
to bring a response from the 
Chinese people as readily as 
from any other people. These 
centuries of social solidarity are 
an asset in securing and training 
men for the Chinese ministry, 
which theological education has 
too generally neglected if we 
may judge anything from the 
comparatively small percent of 
the men already trained in our 


Bible schools and seminaries 


who have actually made good in 
the work of the ministry. 

It would be interesting to know 
exactly what theological semi- 
naries in China are doing to 
prepare their graduates to. deal 
effectively with the increasingly 


‘complex problems of China’s 


social development. 
Yours very truly, 
JAMES B. WEBSTER. 


Shanghai Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 


Missionary News 


General 


CHINESE PHONETICS. 


In connection with a statement 
made in the November issue of 
the RECORDER as to the progress 
of the use of a Chinese phonetic 
system, the following additional 
facts have come to hand. Re- 


cently the representatives of 


11,000 Baptists in Shantung 
voted to use this system in pref- 
erence to any. other. The Chi- 
nese in Shantung appear to be en- 
thusiastic over this new method. 
This system has also been 
adopted in the Foochow district. 
The Gospel of John has already 
been printed and selected por- 
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tions from the New Testament 
are in preparation. A committee 
_ of investigation in Szechwan has 
decided in favor of this system 
and is already preparing litera- 
ture in the Szechwan dialect. 
The system has also been modi- 
fied to suit the Hankow dialect. 


In Chihli Province, in connection | 


with the work of the London 
Mission, about 9,000 books pre- 
pared in this system have been 
sold. Many of these have gone 
to missionaries in other provinces. 

The question of Romanized is 
a live one in Hinghwa and 
Formosa. A missionary in the 
Hinghwa district reported for 
last year more than one thousand 
new church-members who had 
learned to read the phonetic 
Romanized. Simpler Chinese 
than the Wenli seems to be an 
imperative necessity, whether it 
be Romanized or some other 
system. Results in some quar- 
ters from the use of the Roman- 
ized have been most encourag- 
ing; in spite of the prejudice 
which the subject arouses, it is 
one that is being forced upon 
the attention of the missionaries. 


NEEDS OF CHINESE WOMEN. 


The October-November issue 
of the Church Missionary Review 
contains an article on ‘‘ China’s 
Women and their Position in the 
Church,’”’ by Miss P. S. Tseng, 
B. Sc. Miss Tseng is a member 
of a distinguished family in Hu- 
nan and the first Chinese woman 
graduate from London Univer- 
sity. Some of her ideas as to 
the work she hopes to do in 
China, where she proposes to 
open a school for girls of her 
own class, are set forth in this 
article. | 

Miss Tseng divides Chinese 
women into three classes: the 
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highest class, the middle class, 
and the working class. The 
highest class girls are taught 
reading, writing, embroidery, and 
fancy work; the middle class 
woman has the best advantage 
in the matter of training, as she 
has ample opportunity to observe 
and understand the meaning of 
living, and itis from this class’ 
that the most capable house- 
wives come. The third class, 
chiefly the wives of farmers, 
coolies, laborers, can usually 
neither read nor write and are 
generally quite ignorant on any 
subject. ‘‘ From this brief ac- 
count,’’ Miss Tseng says, ‘‘it 
is clear that none of the three 
classes can provide an ideal Chi- 
nese woman, unless aided by 
abnormal circumstances and ex- 
traordinary personality. One 
need, however. is common to 
all, namely, a better system of 


education and more _ suitable 


work afterwards. Now that the 
education of women is occupy- 
ing much thought and attention, 
one can only hope that a system 
will be evolved which will em- 
brace all the good Chinese ideals — 
and characteristics with a fair 
knowledge of domestic and 
everyday science. The moral 
principle of that teaching must 
be based on Christian teaching. 
Chinese women, especially of 
the upper classes, are crying for 
work and occupation, and if 
equipped with suitable training 
they will be most valuable to 
China.’’ 


THE TIENTSIN FLOODS. 


It is now twenty-five days 
since the break in the east bank 
of the Grand Canal flooded the | 
Japanese,French,and British Con- 
cessions, and, despite all efforts 
made by the military governor, 
the city police, and the engineers 
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of the Hai-ho Conservancy, the 
invading waters continue at the 
same level. Trams have given 
place to boats. Sails pass up 
and down the South Gate turn- 
pike. The great silk stores and 
palatial bazaars are filled with 
water from two to four feet 
deep. It is pitiful to see families 
perched upon a roof with no 
shelter but a mat. It is pitiful to 
see shivering men poking among 
the ruins of what was once a 
home for odds and ends of wood 
and metal. 

The country districts west and 
south of Tientsin are buried 
under water six feet deep, as far 
as Wuchingfu in one direction 
and Paotingfu in the other. It 
is estimated that this inland sea 
is fifteen thousand square miles 
in area and that it will take all 
winter and part of the spring 
to drain away. In much of this 


area there will be neither food — 
nor fuel for the people this 


winter, with poor prospects for 
planting in the coming season. 
Some villages are encircled by as 
- much as seven miles of unbroken 
water and in avy kind of a 
wind such waves arise that the 


canal-boats and river-craft, used — 


to operating between sheltered 
banks, can get about only at the 
gravest risk. 

In this territory the first stage 
of relief, that of going from 
house-top to house-top and trans- 
porting the clinging families to 


places of safety, has been accom- . 


plished and the population for 


the most part has been gathered 


into mat-sheds in the higher 
towns or along the levees. Here, 
howéver, they face a future 
scarcely less dreadful than the 
present from which they have 
been rescued, a future in which 
they can see nothiug but a slow 
_ death from starvation and freez- 

ing. In one large section, of 
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the Christians upon the rolls of 
a certain church, all but one 
are absolutely dependent upon 
charity. 

Organised relief work is quick- 
ly taking form. As soon as it 
was clear that the flood was here 
to stay and that the suffering 
and distress were not temporary 
but permanent and rapidly in- 
creasing, the Tientsin Christian 
Union, a voluntary association 
of the Chinese churches in the 
city, called a meeting at the 


Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


tion and a general committee of 
prominent laymen and church 
workers was appointed under the 
name of the Tientsin Christian 
Union Flood Relief. This in 
turn elected an executive com- 
mittee composed of P. C. Chang, 
Chairman, J. B. Tayler, C. T. 
Chen, Dr. Chuan Hsi-po, Dr. 


Ida Kahn, Miss Payne, J. W. 


Nipps, and C. K. Huang. The 
last two are the executive general 
secretaries. To cope with its spe- 
cial tasks the general committee 
has resolved itself into sub-com- 
mittees. The president of the 
Army Medical College heads a 
committee on sanitation. The 
local manager of the Shanghai 
Commercial Press is chairman of 
the committee to provide food 
and temporary housing. Prof. 
J. B. Tayler is chairman of the 
committee on engineering. Fol- 
lowing these a committee on edu- 
cation and religious instruction 
has been appointed, F. M. Pyke, 
chairman, John Sung, organis- 
ing secretary. 

The success which has attended 
these efforts is noteworthy. 
Much unnecessary disorder, much 
useless- suffering, have been 


avoided, and the influence of 


the Christian churches through 
their flood relief organisation has 
steadily widened. Dr. Chas. D. 


‘Young, of Peking Union Medical 
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College and Manchurian Plague 
Relief fame, has joined the 
organisation in a consulting cap- 
acity and is giving all his time 
to problems of sanitation. The 
Chinese Cross have ex- 
pressed their approval of its 
work and their desire to pool 
their own interests with it and 
to work through it. The agent 


of the Central Government, Com- 


missioner Hsiung Hsi-ling, has 
endorsed its work in the most 
unqualified manner, and has 
asked it to take entire charge of 
building one thousand permanent 
huts for winter use. This is in. 
addition to the thousand which 
the Christian Union proposes to 
put up on its own initiative. Mr. 
Greene, representative of the 
American Red Cross, has placed 
a part of the funds in his hands 
at the disposal of the local church 
organisation. Thus it seems 
clear that as the plans for per- 
manent. relief over the winter 
months take form, the shaping 
influence will be that of the 
Christian Union Flood Relief 
Committee. | 


THE HASKELL GYMNASIUM, 
SHANGHAI BAPTIST COLLEGE. 


The new gymnasium about 
to be erected at the Shanghai 
Baptist College bears the name 
of Colonel E. H. Haskell of 
Boston, because his generous 


gift of $15,000 gold has made 
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its construction possible. The 
elevation plans have been worked 
out by the Chicago office of 
Shattuck and Hussey under Pres- _ 
ident White’s supervision and 
will harmonize closely with the 
new style adopted for all the 
further building on the campus. 
It is Norman in style ; red brick 
trimmed with cement or stone. 
The windows of the main part 
of the gymnasium are to be made 
into units for the two stories and 
between the upper and lower 
sections shields of the various | 
higher institutions of learning 
will be carved. Buttresses and 
battlements will give it all an 
aspect of massiveness that one 


likes in a gymnasium building. 


The main hall is to be finished 
in panels on which will be 
painted in gold the records and. 
holders of track and field events. | 
All the proper apparatus will be > 
installed. This is to be given 
by Colonel Haskell in addition to 
the amount for building. | 
Some of the special features in 
the building are a track, six feet 
wide and about one-twentieth of 
a mile in length; an auxiliary 
gymnasium, for special classes in 
corrective work and for boxing, | 
wrestling, and hand ball; a 
basket ball court, a tennis court, 
and an indoor baseball diamond. 
One hundred lockers and three to 
four hundred Jocker boxes will 
accommodate the students even 
at the time of heaviest demand. 


Reports 


DEDICATION OF THE STUART 
MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
HANGCHOW. 


An event of unusual interest 


in mission circles was the dedica- 
tion on November 4th of the 


new Stuart Memorial Church in 
Hangchow. The church is a 
memorial to the Rev. Jobn L. — 
Stuart, D.D., of the American 
Presbyterian Mission (South), 

who gave forty-five years of his 
life to Hangchow, thus serving 
the Presbyterian Church longer 
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than any other missionary in 
her history. He gave three sons 
to China, one of whom, Dr. 
David T. Stuart, formerly of the 
Elizabeth Blake Hospital, Soo- 


chow, sleeps beside his father in 


the soil of his native land in a 
picturesque spot outside the city. 
The others are well known 
throughout China, Rev. J. Leigh- 
ton Stuart, D.D., of the Nan- 
king Theological Seminary, aud 
Rev. Warren H. Stuart, Acting 
President of the Hangchow 
Christian College. Mrs. Stuart 
is still with us. Although she 


has passed her 75th milestone in 


life and her 43rd anniversary in 
Hangchow, her ‘‘ bow abides in 
strength’? and she does full 
work still. 


The land for the church was | 


| given by the Stuart family, and 
the erection of the building was 
made possible by the Rev. G. W. 


Painter, D.D., for about thirty 


years a colleague of Dr. Stuart, 
who gave the first and largest 
contribution. He did not give 
this gift ‘‘ out of his abundance ’”’ 
but he gave his all for the love 
he bore to Dr. Stuart aud the 
Chinese Christians. Other funds 
were contributed by missionaries, 
friends at home, the Mission, 
and from a special evangelistic 
fund. The Chinese have contrib- 
— uted $900 and promised more. 

The dedication services were 
in charge of the Pastor, Rev. 
Ch‘en Dah-san, whose father 
was hospital doorkeeper thirty 
morning Rev. 
Warren H. Stuart preached a 
helpful sermon on ‘‘ Some Char- 
acteristics of Life.’’ The dedica- 
tory sermon was given by Rev. 
Chang Pao-ts‘u, pastor of the Pe- 
king Road Presbyterian Church, 
Shanghai. 

He laid special emphasis upon 
the point that memorials above 
all else ought to be useful. 
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On Monday afternoon Rev. 
Sang Chien-t‘ang delivered an 
address on the semi-centennial 
of the work of fthe Southern 
Presbyterian Church in Hang- 
chow. At night at a -ocial 
meeting for men, Rev. } «eigh- 
ton Stuart, D.D., «a inter- 
: Princi- 
ples of the Presbyte au Church.” 
On Tuesday afternoon a social 
meeting was held for women. 

The building is of gray brick 
painted within and without, with 
sloping floor, and separate rooms 
for Sunday school and Bible 
classes. The plans were drawn 


by Prof. J. M. Wilson, C.E., of 


the Hangchow Christian College; 
Rev. R. J. McMullan was chair- 
man of the Building Committee. 

The building is the finest 
church building in the city and 
is situated where five streets 
converge in the new Tartar City; 
a most strategic position, with- 
in reach of large government 
schools and only two minutes’ 
walk from the main business 
street running north and south. 
It is the only church building in 
this modern part of Hangchow, 
and we confidently expect to see 
it a flourishing and self-support- 
ing church within a very short 
time. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 
SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of the 
Christian Literature;Society took 
place on November 2oth at the 
Shanghai Offices. A representa- 
tive audience listened to excel- 
lent speeches ied off by Sir 
Haviland de Sausmarez and Rev. 
Hopkyn Rees, the General Sec- 
retary. 

The Report showed that not- 
withstanding obstacles the So- 
ciety’s work had been well 
maintained. Twenty-nine new 
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books and tracts were issued of 
which 11 were by friends and 
18 by the staff, making a total 
of 36,000 copies and 3,400,000 
pages. There were also 18 
reprints called for with totals 
of 26,000 copies and 1,800,190 
pages. The loss of the ‘‘Ta 


Tung Pao’’ and the ‘‘ Christian | 


Review’’ was much deplored 
and hopes expressed that it was 
only a temporary eclipse, not a 
death without hope of resurrec- 
tion. The Hastings’ Bible Dic- 
tionary, after the issue of 5,000 
copies, is also ready for a second 
edition. The total sales for the 
year were $11,069.37, but this 
does not include special publica- 
tions, such as Hastings. 

A very pleasant feature of the 
Annual Meeting was the frequent 
reference by nearly all the speak- 
ers to the ideals and work of 
Dr. Timothy Richard, the Sec- 
retary Emeritus. 

Dr. Goforth, a noted evangel- 


ist, closed the meeting with a. 


strong testimony from his own ex- 
perience of the usefulness of the 
Christian Literature Society's 
‘books and magazines from the 
time of the ‘‘Wan Kuo Kung 
Pao’”’ to the present. | | 


SZECHWAN EVANGELISTIC 
CAMPAIGN. 


The Szechwan province-wide 
Evangelistic Campaign Com- 
mittee has recently adopted 
what I consider to be probably 
some of the most valuable of the 
recommendations of one of its 
sub-committees, as follows :— 

1.—That there be held a series 
of Leaders’ Institutes in various 
parts of the province, but 

2.—As a preparation for these, 
we recommend the holding of a 
Special Leaders’ Conference to 
consider and try out definite 
plans. 
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3.——In connection with this 
conference of leaders, and with 
the institutes which are to follow, 
it is proposed that a Special 
Evangelistic Effort be made as a 
model, and for the purpose of 
giving experience to the local 
workers. 

4.—For the conference of lead- 
ers we would suggest that : 

(1) the conference be held in 
one of the smaller places; (2) 


each Mission be asked to send 


at least one foreigner and one 
Chinese to this conference ; (3) 
this conference involve (a) hold- 
ing meetings with leaders for 
several days for spiritual prep- 
aration, and for the study of 
plans for the carrying forward 
of the movement, and (4) that 
this be followed by a special 
evangelistic effort in the town 
where the conference is con- 
ducted, and (c) that this be 
followed by another meeting of 
the leaders for considering the 
experience gained, and in the 
light of this to formulate plans 
for the future of the movement. 


KIANGSU FEDERATION. 


The Eighth Annual Conference 
of the Azangsu Federation was 
held in the Grace Baptist Church, 
Shanghai, November 14th and 
15th, 1917. In addition to a 
number of visitors there were 
sixty-one delegates present re- 
presenting practically all the sec- 
tions of the Protestant Churches 
at work in the province, and 
representing geographically most 
of the different districts. In- 
teresting reports were given by 
delegates of the district and local 
federation societies, which form 
an integral part of the provincial 
federation. Reports were pre- 
sented by sub-committees deal- 
ing with the attitude of the 
various missions as regards the | 
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status of enquirers with second- CANTON UNION THEOLOGICAL | 
ary wives, and as to wedding and oonsinnee: | 


funeral customs in vogue. Both 
of these subjects were referred 
back to the different churches 
or missions for further considera- 
tion. It was agreed to re-consider 
these questions at the next con- 
- ference. Copies of an ad-interim 
_ report by the Committee on Mar- 
riage aud Funeral Customs are to 
be circulated among the missions. 
The principal subject discussed 
at the conference was Personal 
Work in its relation (1) to the 
revival of the Church—led by 
Pastor Li, M. E. M., Chinkiang ; 
(2) to special united evangelistic 
missions—Pastor Lin, Baptist, 
Soochow; and (3) to self-support, 
self-government, and self-prop- 
agation in the Church—Dr. 
Bryan, Shanghai. Arising out 
of these discussions a special 
committee consisting of Messrs. 
Lobenstine, Dr. C. Y. Cheng ( 
‘i —), Dr. Bryan, Mr. C. S. 
Chén A:), was appointed 
to act in connection with for- 
ward evangelistic efforts in the 
province, in helping when re- 
quired to secure speakers, etc. 

A committee of six was ap- 
pointed to help in the furtherance 
of the movement for family 
worship. 
It was also decided to urge 
on all concerned the urgent need 
for evangelistic work in non- 
mission schools and amongst 
scholars and officials. 


_ Officers appointed for 1917-1918: 
President: Rev. J. A. Hearn. 
Vice-President: Rev. C. F. Li 


Box 


| Treasurer: Rev. R. T. Bryan, 
D.D., Rev. K. H. Hsia (3 


Bi He fap), and Rev. J. S. 
Orr, Yangchow. 


The corner stone of the new 
administration building was laid 
on October 17 in the presence of 
a large and representative gather- 
ing. The Christian community 
was specially fortunate in having © 
the Rev. J. C. Gibson, D.D., of 
Swatow, to lay the stone and de- 
liver anaddress. He recalled the 
somewhat anxious day during — 
the Shanghai conference of 1907 
when the statement regarding 
the essential unity of the mission- 
ary body in China was unani- 
mously adopted. Deeper signifi- 
cance had been added to that 
action by the generally admitted 
fact that it was made at the last 
general conference of missions 
and was thus in a sense be- 
queathed to the Church of China. 
Dr. Gibson expressed the joy he 
felt in having part in a function 
where the spirit of that declara- 
tion was so strikingly evidenced. 

Three American and five 
British societies had united in. 
founding the College and had 


invited Christian students to 


enter its doors with the assur- 
ance they would be taught what 
was accepted as the highest 
truth by the consensus of Chris- 
tian opinion, and nothing else. 
Rev. S. P. Yeung, pastor of 
the London Mission Church, gave 
an address setting forth, ‘‘ The 
Relation of the Theological Col- 
lege to the Church.’’ He con- 
sidered the College as a workshop 
for the production of Christian 


ministers, whom he described as 


a body of men who were the very 
moral and spiritual life of any 
people. Without the influence 
of such men nations died, and 
increase of knowledge simply 
hastened and made more terrible 
the inevitable doom. Thus the 


theological school was basal not 
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only for the Church but for China 


asanation. | 

Rev. C. A. Nelson, President 
of the College, presided and read 
an historical statement concern- 
ing the institution. He also 
read a very kind congratulatory 
message from the Bishop of 
Victoria. 

It is proposed that the new 
- administration building shall be 
the centre of a campus of about 
25 acres, several acres of which 
have already been secured, on 
which will be placed the hostels, 
residences, chapel, library, etc., 
according to an inclusive plan, 
so that when completed it shall 
be a concrete illustration of the 
purpose and importance of the 
College. 


LUTHER COMMEMORATION 
SERVICE. 


It was 400 years ago on the 
morning of October 31st, that 
Martin Luther nailed his 95 
theses on the door of the castle 
church at Wittenberg in Saxony. 
It is well that the occasion 
should be taken advantage of to 
bring before Chinese Christians 


the lessonsof his life. (KA BR.) 
And it is specially appropriate 
that the Protestant world should 
honor the great reformer at this 
time. The Protestant nations 
are torn apart by this cruel 
‘war but Luther commemoration 
services held throughout the 
world demonstrate the essential 
unity of our communion and are 
an earnest of the restored fellow- 
ship that shall certainly come. 
May God hasten the day. Ss 

On Sunday, October 28th, one 
of the most representative and 
enthusiastic gatherings of Chris- 
tians ever held in Canton met 
in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium 
to commemorate Luther. Every 
seat in the great building was 
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occupied. The singing of ‘‘ Old 
Hundred’’ by the. congregation 
was inspiring. Rev. Jas. Henry 
in a biographic address brought 
the hero of the Reformation 
before us. We saw him in the — 
poor but godly home, in the 
hardships and struggle of student _ 
days, in the convent with his 
conscience and the Word of 
God, in his professional career, 
on pilgrimage to Rome, the | 
burden falling from his back 
before thecross, the impassioned 
preacher of salvation through 
faith, the enemy of those who 
made the Father’s house a house 
of merchandise, the fearless sub- 
ject of the Pope’s anathemas 
and the leader of his nation 
back to the liberty of the chil- 
dren of God. 
He was followed by Mr. C. T. 
Wang who found the secret of 
the reformer’s power in his 
rediscovery of the Word of God. 
He pictured the darkness and 
slavery of the Europe into which © 
God sent His servant Martin 
Luther and showed that all that 
was best in the civilization of the 
modern world had its roots in 
the Reformation. | 
The meeting was held under 
the auspices of the Provincial — 
Federation Council and reminded 
us in the most emphatic way of — 
our Protestant unity. 


Gro. H. McNEor. 


NOTES FROM THE REPORT 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NANKING, 1916-7. 


‘‘In spite of shortage of 
finances for education, the Cen- 
tral Government established some 
two years ago a Teachers’ Train- 
ing College in Nanking, with 
Dr. P. W. Kuoasdirector. This 
institution under the exceptional 
leadership of Dr. Kuo has been 
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developing most hopefully, and 
is. undoubtedly. doing the best 
teacher-training that is bein 
done to-day in China. This fal 


a department of Commerce and 


Business, and an Agricultural 
Teacher Training Department 
and a model. Middle School are 
to be added. . . In the 
same compound is the Water- 
ways Conservancy College under 
the very able direction of Mr. 
S. T. Hsu, also an American 
returned student. This institu- 


tion is training young men to 


cope with some of the problems 
_ of floods and famine that period- 
ically devastate China.”’ 
Nine schools are now being 
conducted under the organiza- 
tion of the Y. M. C. A., all, with 
the exception of one at the Kan 
Ho Yen and one at the city 
 V.M.C.A., in connection with 
various city churches. Nearly 
400 students have been enrolled 
during the year and over fifty 
‘voluntary teachers have given 
their services. The entire man- 
agement and ‘financing of these 
schools is upon the students. 
During the term, in addition to 
securing subscriptions, they gave 
a play that cleared $371 for the 
conduct of the schools.’’ 
Phe most important work 
of the year, however, has been 
- in connection with the reorgani- 
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zation of the College (Depart- 
ment of the University), to which 
reference has been made above. 
Of course this plan has involved 
the co-operation of the entire 
faculty and especially of the 
administrative heads of the vari- 
ous schools and departments. 
However, the plan is perhaps 
more significant for the College 
than for any other department 
unless it be the School of Educa- 
tion. Under the new plan, the 
College is divided into a Junior 
and Senior College, the com- 
bined work of the two covering 
five years, two in the former and 
three in the latter. A certificate 
will be given upon the comple- 
tion of the work of the Senior 
College. The purpose in making 
the change was to conform more 
closely to the Chinese govern- 
ment system, and to give oppor- 
tunity to begin specialization at 
an earlier period than is possible 
if a full college course is required 
before special technical and pro- 
fessional training is given. It 
is the plan to give strictly college 
grade work to students of all 
kinds in the Junior College, with 
the expectation that when the 
Junior College course is com- 


pleted they will go into the study 


of medicine, agriculture, law, 
etc., or continue in the Senior 
College.’’ 


News Items 


The students of the Union 
Theological College at Amoy 
have begun preaching to the 
prisoners in the Kulangsu Munic- 
ipal Prison, and have been very 
much struck by the eagerness of 
the men to hear their message, 
and the close attention given. 


In: a letter written on the 6th 
of October on board the s.s. 


Nippon Maru,’’ somewhere 


between San Francisco and 


Honolulu, Mr. C. H. Robertson, 
of the Y. M. C. A. in China, 
reports that he and twenty-five 
others are on their way to Russia 
for Association work among the 
soldiers. 


The Secretarial Training De- 
partment of the Young Men’s 
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Christian Association has estab- 
lished a circulating library for 
the use of secretaries, and con- 
ducts in connection therewith a 


Correspondence Course of Study 


for all secretaries who wish to 
avail themselves of stich a 
stimulus to careful reading. 


Mr. Chang Po-ling, founder 
of the Nankai College, Tientsin, 
which has now about. 1,000 
students, has entered Teachers’ 


College, Columbia University, to 


study educational methods. Mr. 
Chang’s brother, who graduated 


from Columbia in 1916, has 


charge of Mr. Chang’s work 
during his absence. 


Rev. F. W. Baller reports, in 
the illustrated Report of the 
China Inland Mission, 1917, that 
the committee engaged upon the 
revision of the Old Testament 
hopes to complete its work by 
the end of June. For Mr. Baller 
this will mean the end of nearly 
seventeen years of strenuous 
labor. 


The fire at the old administra- 
tion building of Nanking Univer- 
sity shown on picture opposite to 
page 792, occurred on September 
28. Our readers will join with 
us in sympathy with the Univer- 
sity and thanksgiving that a 
hard wind to the west restricted 
the ravages of the fire, prevent- 


ing it extending to the chapel 


and an adjoining dormitory. 


The North China Herald for 
November 17th states that the 
Ministry of Education is takin 
an interest in the question o 
foot-binding. According to the 
reports of the Education Inspec- 
tors there are still many girls 
both in Peking and the provinces 
who continue to bind their feet. 
The Ministry prohibits the prac- 
tice to all attending girls’ schools. 


In the David Hill School for 
the Blind, Hankow, there are 
several young men who have for 
a number of years been trained 
in the School, and are now ready 
to take positions as organists, 
Scripture readers, and teachers 
of the blind. Mr. G. Miles will 
be glad to correspond with any- 
one regarding these young men 
who have been specially trained 
for doing useful work in the 
churches. 


The North China Union Lan- 


guage School will begin a new 


term and admit new students in 
both beginning and advanced 
classes, on January 3rd, 1918. 
The present enrolment of the 
School is larger than ever before, 
—a total of more than one hun- 
dred students of whom seventy- 
seven are missionaries. War 
demands have decreased the 
number of men, with the result 
that the present enrolment, 
among missionaries, is made up 
almost entirely of ladies. 


The Boards of Foreign and 
Domestic Missions of the Re- 
formed Church in America have 
united in the appointment of a 
special commission to secure 
cooperation of members and 
adherents in the Reformed 
churches in the ‘‘ One-day-in- 
come’’ plan. It is proposed to 
create a “ One-day-income Fund” 
by contributions from those who 
will give in addition to their 
usual gifts to domestic and 
foreign missions the income of 
one average day, to meet the 

esent financial emergency. 

he Fund will be divided be- 
tween the Mission Boards in the 
proportion approved by the 
General Synod for the mission 
budget for the present fiscal year. 


The Oriental News and Com- 
ment reports as follows: ‘‘ This 
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year’s Boxer Indemnity students, 
the eighth educated under the 
fund returned by the United 
States to China, have arrived in 


this country, and are being 


assigned to various colleges and 
tuniversities in all parts of the 
country. Forty-two of the total 
sixty-nine students who arrived 
in the Chinese party last week 
are Tsing Hua College, or in- 
,demnity, students. A number of 
the students not under the in- 
demnity fund will take up prac- 
tical work in banking, architec- 
tural engineering, law and library 
offices; and the young ladies 
of the party, five in number, 


though not yet assigned, will 


probably go to Oberlin.’’ 


The Church in Manchuria is 


making an effort to prepare for 
the 1918 Evangelistic Week, 
throughout the whole province, 


Missionary News. 


$2 


and also for the campaign 
amongst special classes 
Mukden and Kirin. Training 
conferences are being: held by 
the two secretaries in many of 
the centers, 
being used to reach the main 
body of the Christians. The 


plans for the campaign and the 


lessons learned from the suc- 
cesses and failures of last year’s 
effort are being taught to dele- 
gates assembled from the mission 
districts. Special emphasis is 
being laid on individual work. 
Preliminary campaigns amongst 
gentry and students have also 
been held in Kirin and Mukden, 
enlisting as large numbers as 
possible in Bible classes. Every 
effort will be made during the 
visit of Dr. Ch‘éng Cheng-yi to 
lead many of these to reality of 
faith and the new birth. 


DIRT HE, 

SEPTEMBER : 

16th, at Soochow, to Rev, and Mrs. 
P. W. Hamlett, S. B, C., a daughter 
(Lettie Logan). 

g2nd, at Kikungshan, to Mr. and 
Mrs. N. A. Larsen, L. S. M., @ son 
(Lauritz Frederick). 

24th, at Yunnanfu, to Mr, and Mrs, 
G. Porteous, C. I. M., a son (Stanley 
John). 

a7th, at Hinghwa, to Rev. and Mrs. 
W. B. Cole, M. E. M., a son (Donald 
Preston). 

28th, at Tungchow, Kwei.,'to Mr, 
and Mrs, D, F. Pike, C. I. M., @ son 
(Alfred Ernest). a 


OcTOBER : 
 gth, at Packow, to Rev. end Mrs. 
W. B. Williston, C. I. M., a daughter 
(Constance Frances). 

7th, at Hinghwa, to Rev. and Mrs. 
F, P, Jones, M. BE. M., a son (Edwin 
Francis), 

13th, at Kuling, to Rev. and Mrs, 
G. D. Byers, A. P. M.,a@son (David 
Heusy). 


Personals 


26th, at Lingkiu, to Mr, and Mrs, 
J. F. Classon, C. I, M., a daughter 
(Brita Elisabet), 

27th, at Ningpo, to Rev. and Mre. 
C. B. Day, A. P. M., a son (Edward 
Colson). 

At Choni, Kansu, to Rev. and Mra, 
J. McGillivary, C, and M. A., a son. 


NoveaMBER: 


Ist, at Shaohingfu, to Rev. and Mrs. 
A. I, Nasmith, A, B. F. M,S., @ son 
(Augustus), 

and, at Tungchowfu, She., to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. E. Olsson, C. I. M., @ son 
(Walter Voss). 

3rd, at Shanghai, to Rev. and Mrs. 
Victor Hanson, A. B, F. M.S., a son. 

sth, at Ungkung, to Dr. and Mre., 
Henry Ware Newman, A. B. F. M.S., 
a son (Robert Bradford). 

7th, at Luchowfu, to Rey. and Mrs, 
G. B. Baird, F. C. M. S,, a son ( Rob- 
ert Edward). 

8th, at Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs, 
A. Moore, C. I. M., a son (James 
Douglas). 

gth, at Yiichow, to Rev, and Mra. 
Nels Benson, A. S, M., son (Wende- 


Ma Burdette). 
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13th, at Pingtingchow, to Rev. end NOVEMBER : 
Mrs. I. Oberholtzer, G. B. B.,¢ son th, from Euglend, Rev, and Mre. 
(Henry King). Olle 1 P. Deale, P. C. N. Z. .From 
Tsth, at Hankow, to et and Mrs. 7, s. A., Rev, and Mrs. O. Hellestad 
E. L. Souder, A.C. M., and children, A. L. M.; Rev. and 
rs. A r wey, 
to visit Dr. and Mrs. C. F. Mac- 
OcTosrr : enzie). 
' 97th, at Chungking, Sze., Dr. R. C. 7h, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. . 


Parry to Miss F; M. Thurston, Cc. 1, M. 
gist, at Hankow, Dr. D. M. Gibson 
to Miss J. P. mpieen, © i. M, 


NOVEMBER : 
6th, at Sze., Rev. T. E, 
Robinson to Miss H. Anniss, C. I. M. 
isth, in Hankow, Mr. Thos, Mosel 


to Miss Eva M. Palmquist, C. an 


M. A. 


“SePTEMBER 


At Rochester, Mion.,.U. S.A., Rev. 


W. S. Sweet, A. B, F. M. S., Hang- 


Chow, few after arrival from 
China, 


OctToser : 

sth, at Taikubsien, Shansi, Stephen 
Riggs, | son of Dr. and Mrs. 

Hemingway, American Board 

Missiba. aged three years and seven 
months, of double pneumonia. 

toth, at Huchow, Mary E. Lesch, 
eight months’ old daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. C, D. Leach, A. B. F. M.S. 

@grd, at Chefoo, Mr, Copp, 
aged 67. British and Foreign Bi e 


Bey from England, Mr, and Mrs 
R. Williamson, ¥. M. C. A 


_ 13th; from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
W. A. Shantz and child, Misses 


Young, Cuthbertson, and Cowton, 


C.and M.A. 
24th, from .U. A., Rev. F. H. 
Crum acker, L D.D., and family, Rev. 
oe rs, B. M. Flory, Rev. and Mrs, 
wa 5s Heisey; Rev, and Mrs. N. A. 
sses Grace Cla na ’ 
R.N., = Schacter, G. BB 
20th, f . 8. A., Miss Grace 
Crosby, A.C. M. 
gist, from Englend, Rev. and Mrs. 
G. M; Thomas and child, W.M. M.S. 
From U. A., Mr. and Mrs, C. L, 
Foster and children, A A. B. F. M.S. 
From U, S. A., Mrs. Robt. F. Fitch, 


A. M, 


Ocroper: 


Smith and A. 3. ¢ 

10th, from U. S. A., Mra, M. B. 
Grier and daughters, A. P. M. (S.); 
Dr. Jos. Beech, Miss Dorothy Jones, 
Miss L. Major, Miss erg Davis, 
Miss Florence Webster, M. E. M, 
From N.A., Mr. and Mrs. A. Miller, 
—_. F. W. Steven, R. V. Thomp- 
son, Bengler, M. A. Reyuolds, — 


tath, from U. S.A., Dr. Mary Niles, 
Rev. J. M. Espey, A. A. P.M 

14th, from England, Miss L. Black- 
more, C. I, M. 

16th, from A» Mr. Mre. 
& Thomson, A ‘ M.; Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Trued and ctdren A. S. M.; 
Miss Isaksson, S. C. M.; Rev. Bert N, 
A..L. M.; Rev. I, Ehne, 


17th, from Canada, Misses Day end 
Warren, Cc. P. M. 


26th, to U. S. A., Bishop and Mrs. 
Kilgo, M. E. S., Miss KE. P. King, 
¥. W. C. A, 

27th, to Cahada, Dr. and Mrs, P. V. 
Halliwell, C. C. M. To Az, 
Miss A. B. Hartwell, S, B. C.; Rev. 
and Mrs. A. R, Saunders, Cc. I, M. 
To England, Mise H,. M. Scorer, 
William Hoste, C. I. M. ToU.S.A., 
Mrs. J. C, Garritt. A. P. M.; Misses 
Nisbet and Davis, A. P M. (South) ; 
Rev. J. W. Bovyer, M. E. M. 

29th, to U. S. A., Dr. Jas. B. Woods, 
Misses A. Nisbet. A. P. Davis, 
A, P. M. (S.). 


‘NOVEMBER : 


14th, to Miss BE. G. 


Kendon, C.I. M. 

I th, to Uv. Ss. A., Dr, and Mrs. A. P. 
Parker and children, M, E. S.; Mise 
H. A, Gardner, C. and M. A. 

agth, to U.S. A., Bishop and Mrs. 
W. S. Lewis, Rev. and Mrs, H. R. 
Caldwell, Dr. and Mrs. C. F. Kupfer; — 
Miss Mabel Honsinger, M. E. M., 
Mine A.’S, Mayhew, W.C. A.; Miss 
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